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PREFACE 

That  Pessimism  may  be  offered  by  some  of 
its  devotees  as  an  escape,  a  refuge,  a  haven,  a 
salvation  will  appear  to  many  as  very  doubt- 
ful. And  yet  we  find  it,  in  that  land  where 
life  acquires  the  nature  both  of  a  'dream  and  a 
burden,'  put  forth  in  no  equivocal  terms  as  an 
emancipation  from  life's  sufferings. 

That  Pessimism  is  offered  as  a  solution  of 
existence  is  less  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend ; 
still,  it  may  seem  to  many  as  highly  question- 
able. However,  we  may  best  understand  certain 
of  Pessimism's  forms  by  regarding  it  not  only  as 
an  explanation  of  existence  but  as  a  sincere 
attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 

That  Pessimism  is  given  as  a  positive  doc- 
trine, though  still  less  strange,  may  seem  to 
many  as  strange  enough.  The  mere  carping 
critic,  the  disagreeable  accusing  man,  attacks 
whatever  his  mind  leads  him  to  attack  whether 
it  is  sacred  to  us  or  not.  He  is  limited  only  by 
his  fear  of  our  righteous  indignation.  But  in 
the  battle  of  idea  against  idea  one  can  do  little 
more  than  defend  himself  against  the  fault- 
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finder ;  as  the  latter  offers  no  front  for  a  counter 
assault.  He  protects  himself  by  setting  forth 
no  positive  doctrine.  Pessimism  does  not  seek 
its  advocates  among  self-constituted  world 
defamers  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  pro- 
pose. It  prefers  not  as  its  knight-errant  a 
craven  renegade  who  fights  from  cover. 

That  extremes  meet,  most  of  us  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying.  But  we  are,  none  the  less, 
surprised  to  find  them  here  and  there  enjoying 
each  other's  company.  It  makes  it  seem  as  if 
we  fought  over  them  everywhere  but  as  if  they 
fought  only  when  fighting  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  some  combined  message  from  being 
lost.  In  such  a  case  they  seem  willing  to  fight 
each  other  or  to  fight  back  at  us  or  to  set  us 
at  odds  one  against  the  other.  Out  of  this 
state  grows  hatred  and  misunderstanding. 

The  meeting  of  extremes,  to  which  I  refer, 
is  not  the  meeting  through  intermediation, 
explanation,  nor  conscious  reconciliation.  Nor 
do  I  mean  the  same  as  Herbert  Spencer  by 
his  "soul  of  truth  in  things  erroneous,"  nucleus 
of  reality  in  falsity,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
finding  of  truth  in  the  overlapping  of  con- 
flicting views.  What  I  mean  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  extremes  seem  to 
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have  a  rendezvous  in  a  realm  removed  from 
the  land  of  that  distrust  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  compromise  of  convenience  or 
safety  or  plausibility  or  smugness.  To  come 
to  a  well-reasoned  harmony  among  conflicting 
views  is  a  worthy  aim.  It  is  a  philosophic  aim 
and  appears  early  as  a  desire  to  solve  antith- 
eses. But  the  mind  sometimes  comes  upon  the 
brotherly  association  of  opposites  where  and 
when  it  least  expects  to  find  them  together. 

So  Pessimism  and  Optimism  meet  and  not 
always  through  their  intermediate,  Meliorism. 
This,  I  trust,  will  occasionally  flash  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

Is  Meliorism  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes.^ — Not  always.  It  is  often  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  mission  to  reconcile  the  two 
claimants,  and  is  prone  to  put  forth  a  claim 
to  the  throne  in  its  own  right.  And  so  the 
fellow  too  fearful  to  be  a  partisan,  wishing  to 
be  on  no  side  at  all,  desiring  to  placate  all  con- 
tenders, finds  himself  entrapped  and  compelled 
to  declare  his  preferences.  He  sometimes  finds 
himself,  much  to  his  dismay,  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  with  blows  raining  everywhere.  It 
is  a  weak  Meliorism  that  contents  itself  with 
men  who  dare  not  be  anything  else.     It  is  a 
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blind  or  half-awake  Meliorism  that  is  formed 
of  the  thoughtless  and  the  naive.  It  is  an 
ultimate  Meliorism  that  dares  to  advocate 
the  doctrine  of  doing  nothing  lest  we  give 
offence.  The  sturdier,  more  positive,  forms 
of  Meliorism  find  among  their  followers  ag- 
gressive and  successful  men. 

It  is  my  intention  to  carry  my  studies  into 
Optimism  and  Meliorism.  I  had  written  some 
pages  on  Optimism  when  America's  entrance 
into  the  war  caused  me  to  lecture  upon  subjects 
bidding  fair  to  keep  the  purity  and  strength  of 
our  purpose  before  the  minds  of  my  auditors. 

For  the  rest,  I  must  allow  the  text  to  speak 
for  itself  where  there  is  any  hope  of  its  speak- 
ing. But  a  book  cannot  speak  of  those  friends 
who  have  handled  it  in  its  swaddling  clothes — 
in  its  manuscript.  The  kindness  and  con- 
sideration received  by  the  manuscript  are  far 
in  excess  of  its  deserts.  Many  have  read  it 
and  made  kindly  comment.  The  list  is  long, 
but  I  must  make  mention  of  three  through 
whose  interest  and  persuasion  I  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  revise  and  correct  the  manu- 
script and  to  send  it  to  press.  These  are 
James  K.  Coyne,  Claude  B.  Hagy  and  Edward 
H.  Landis. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  PESSIMISM 

The  words  Pessimism  and  Optimism  are 
tossed  about  like  the  hollow  spheres  of  the 
trickster.  One  might  imagine  thern  big  in 
form  but  lacking  in  weight.  Marked  "heavy" 
but  testing  very  light.  But,  withal,  capable 
of  fooling  the  unwary,  and  giving  to  him  who 
juggles  a  suspicion  of  power. 

Such  reckless  usage  of  the  terms  is  devoid 
of  any  philosophical  worth.  Nor  does  it  pos- 
sess a  life-value.  It  rather  obscures  life  and 
blurs  its  meaning  for  us.  How  can  we  express 
our  inner  selves  or  come  to  understand  an- 
other's fundamental  existence  when  we  give 
small  opportunities  to  words  that  have  big 
possibilities?  How  can  we  be  accurate  in  ex- 
pression or  how  can  we  obtain  definition  from 
the  expression  of  others  when  words  great  in 
form  are  emptied  of  meaning?  This  form,  too, 
changes  in  color,  and  shape  and  size.  Although 
this  transformation  tickles  our  sense  of  en- 
joyment it  leaves  our  understanding  but  little 
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touched.  Nay  more,  it  distorts  our  under- 
standing, should  it  be  stimulated  at  all.  It 
lays  rude  hands  on  a  very  delicate  existence. 

The  words  Optimism  and  Pessimism  are 
made  to  do  much  service.  If  one  is  out  of 
humor  we  call  him  a  pessimist.  If  he  predicts 
success  for  that  which  is  heading  for  failure, 
we  say  he  is  an  optimist.  As  if  choler  marked 
the  one  and  silly  hopes  the  other.  I  read  not 
long  ago  that  things  looked  more  optimistic 
at  the  White  House;  because  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plans,  that  had  seemed  disastrous,  was 
giving  some  promise  of  turning  out  well.  Why 
will  it  not  do  to  use  the  words  ill-humored, 
doubtful,  hopeful,  joyous,  happy,  glad,  de- 
spondent, gloomy.'^  If  they  seem  too  small 
for  our  pen  when  they  are  what  we  mean,  it  is 
because  our  pen  is  outgrowing  some  of  its 
usefulness. 

Really,  we  are  considering  Optimism  and 
Pessimism  very  little  in  every-day  life,  al- 
though we  make  use  of  their  names.  We 
should  examine  them  or  drop  them  from  our 
vocabulary,  or  else  employ  them  only  as  an 
expression  of  our  wit.  Wit  is  legitimate 
enough  when  our  purpose  is  well  understood, 
but  slovenliness  is  always  improper. 
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In  Philosophy  our  terms  have  not  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  a  firm  basis.  Whole 
treatises  are  written  in  which  they  practically 
form  no  part  either  as  terms  or  doctrines.  In 
some  works  they  may  be  mentioned  but  not 
considered.  In  others  they  are  not  touched 
upon  at  all.  In  fact  in  most  disquisitions  it  is 
difiicult  to  get  a  substantial  suggestion  as  to 
what  these  doctrines  are;  so  little  is  the  phi- 
losophic worth  attached  to  them. 

In  Metaphysics  they  are  less  prized  than 
in  general  Philosophy.  One  wishing  to  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  Pessimism  must  look 
elsewhere  for  his  information. 

Is  THIS  WELL.^  Perhaps,  although  I  have 
not  overstated  the  case,  I  still  have  misled. 
Pessimism  has  appeared  as  a  tendency  in 
Philosophy  for  ages.  Optimism  began  defi- 
nitelv  to  take  form  under  the  treatment  of 
Plato,  and  the  same  philosopher  did  something 
to  give  shape  to  western  Pessimism  also.  But 
even  earlier  writers  showed  symptoms  of  both. 
After  Plato  we  find  both  tendencies  slowly 
crystallizing  until  the  cheerful  spirit  finds 
some  repose  in  Leibnitz  and  the  other  a  haven 
in  Schopenhauer.  From  here  on  Philosophy 
has  had  a  problem  which  it  has  not  wholly 
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ignored.  However,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
some  philosophical  treatises  that  do  not  take 
up  the  issue. 

Life  has  always,  or  at  least,  very  long  been 
possessed  of  an  inner  sense  of  futility,  tragedy, 
and  deterioration.  This  is  found  in  sacred 
writ,  in  church  lore,  and  in  literature.  Ancient 
Pessimism  is  found  most  markedly  in  Bud- 
dhism. 

In  spite  of  this,  we  must  not  be  too  ready 
to  condemn  a  philosopher  who  finds  our  sub- 
ject outside  his  needs.  He  has  his  own  mes- 
sage to  convey  and  we  cannot  require  him  to 
get  this  or  that  topic  out  of  the  way  before  he 
says  what  he  has  to  say.  It  is  easier  to  criti- 
cise than  to  perform.  No  man  ranges  all  the 
parts  of  his  field.  This  is  presupposing  that 
our  subject  is  essential  to  philosophic  dis- 
quisition. This  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  to 
conclude.  The  sad  note  and  the  hopeful  note 
are  surely  in  life,  but  they  are  not  both  found 
in  science,  and  some  would  not  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  philosophy.  Furthermore,  we 
could  imagine  a  pure  Philosopher  who  would 
admit  that  Pessimism  had  made  a  claim  upon 
his  subject,  but  had  thus  far  failed  to  estab- 
lish that  claim.    He  might  be  imagined  to  say 
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the  same  of  Cynicism — the  doctrine  that  is  so 
distrustful  of  pleasure. 

No  doubt  the  feeling  of  ultimate  disaster 
and  that  of  betterment  are  to  be  found  in 
every  individual.  So  are  good  and  bad. 
Ethics  or  the  application  of  good  and  bad 
is  not  considered  a  part  of  pure  Philosophy. 
Its  nature,  however,  may  be  so  considered. 
Pessimism,  as  it  affects  action,  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  same  subject  than  is  an  en- 
quiry into  the  spirit  resident  in  us.  Of  course, 
that  may  not  meet  the  full  requirements  either. 

In  Metaphysics  our  subject  has  failed  to 
establish  a  position.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  on  occasion  it  considers  the  origin  of 
things,  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  the  under- 
lying reality.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  upon 
a  metaphysical  basis  the  tenets  of  Pessimism. 
Those  possessing  the  pessimistic  temperament 
may  be  idealists  or  materialists.  Nor  do  they 
need  to  be  monists.  They  may  be  and  usually 
are  dualists  or  pluralists.  When  one  wishes 
to  form  his  disposition  into  a  creed  concerning 
the  fundamentals  of  existence  the  metaphy- 
sician may  be  interested  but  he  stands  as  far 
aloof  as  he  does  when  one  tries  to  show  that 
nature  is  moral  or  immoral. 
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However,  Pessimism  has  its  own  peculiar 
stripe  of  Metaphysics.  Still  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  has  as  yet  really  crossed  swords 
with  Metaphysics  as  we  know  it. 

Besides,  what  hope  is  there  to  convert  a 
deep  pessimist  to  Optimism  or  an  ultimate 
optimist  to  Pessimism  by  dialectics  or  even 
by  an  appeal.  If  this  can  be  done  there  is  less 
in  the  spirit  than  I  fancy.  If  it  cannot  be 
done,  the  matter  is  beyond  metaphysical  and 
philosophic  present-day  methods  and  is  a 
creed  or  only  partially  a  doctrine.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  Pessimism  cannot  form  a 
part  of  any  system.  It  only  indicates  the 
futility  of  giving  much  space  to  arguments 
upon  the  subject.  That  is,  when  the  feeling 
is  deep;  for  then  it  is  established  too  firmly  to 
be  shaken  by  disputation.  It  is  in  this  deep 
feeling  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  spirit  of 
our  subject. 

However,  I  am  not  trying  to  rule  Pessim- 
ism out  of  Philosophy.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
state  a  condition  and  to  give  some  reasons  for 
it.  But  I  am  saying  that  the  spirit  of  Pessim- 
ism is  not  subject  to  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive treatment.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween   an    inner    conviction    and  a  doctrine. 
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Especially  is  there  a  difference  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  A  man's  tenet  is  seldom 
the  same  as  his  own  spirit  as  shown  in  his 
performance.    This  we  shall  take  up  again. 

Pessimism  and  Philosophy  we  shall  also 
give  some  further  treatment  in  looking  at  the 
doctrines,  as  we  may  be  able  to  trace  these; 
for  although  Pessimism  deepens  to  a,  disposi- 
tion, there  are  apt  to  spring  up  around  it  a 
group  of  doctrines.  This  is  especially  true  of 
western  Pessimism  and  not  altogether  untrue 
even  of  that  of  the  East,  although  in  the  East 
it  is  likely  to  strike  so  deep  into  the  spirit  of 
the  devotee  that  he  feels  very  Uttle  need  of 
justification. 

Just  now,  however,  we  need  only  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  Philosophy  is  quite  a 
personal  discipline.  It  develops  personality. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  system  that  does  not 
distinctly  bear  the  stamp  of  the  man  behind 
it.  Science  often  bestows  credit  where  it  is 
not  due  and  is  careless  of  gratitude  to  the 
sincere  discoverer.  Besides  science  is  a  matter 
that  could  in  a  measure  forget  the  worker 
while  appropriating  his  work.  This  ingrati- 
tude and  this  injustice  and  this  forgetfulness 
would  cost  Philosophy  very  dear. 
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Pessimism  is  personal.  Of  course,  from 
anything  that  I  have  said,  that  does  not  prove 
its  philosophic  value.  One  may  still  have  the 
belief  that  all  personal  traits  do  not  affect  the 
system  that  he  advocates.  This  belief  we  shall 
not  now  investigate. 

Surely  one's  personal  tendencies  may  cloud 
his  expression  of  underlying  views.  So  one 
possessed  of  true  Pessimism  may  befog  it  by 
rantings,  anger,  self-assertion,  and  by  letting 
it  be  known  that  he  has  a  cause  for  smaller 
personal  grudge  against  the  world.  In  study- 
ing another  we  must  be  careful  to  take  the 
spirit  and  to  reject  the  detail  due  to  simple 
discomfort,  annoyance,  or  assertive  egoism. 
There  is  some  pose  in  most  men  and  this  we 
must  lav  aside  for  the  time.     We  often  have 

ft/ 

to  put  up  with  a  writer's  special  form  of  irri- 
tability in  order  to  see  his  better  part  just  as 
we  have  to  do  with  each  other's  form  of  irri- 
tability. And  we  often  fail  much  the  same  as 
we  fail  to  make  kindly  allowance  for  a  friend's 
off  moods.  To  confuse  the  irritability  with 
the  soul  beneath  is  pardonable  enough,  but  it 
is  not  wise. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  spirit  is  more 
lost  in  the  detail  than  in  Pessimism.    There  is 
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no  place  where  it  is  more  lost  in  the  expound- 
ing. The  matter  is  personal  but  it  is  deeply 
personal.  Rash  moods  obscure  it  and  cause 
even  a  profound  character  to  seem  for  the 
moment  like  a  shallow  one.  Lack  of  joy  in 
the  world  order  lies  at  the  core  of  one's  ex- 
istence. He  who  has  the  spirit  often  fails  to  be 
sufficiently  self-contained  to  enable  us  to  see  it. 
Especially  is  he  apt  to  obscure  his'  deepest 
feeling  if  he  is  a  western  pessimist.  The  man  of 
the  East  is  able  to  come  to  a  dignity  of  poise, 
to  a  grace  and  stateliness  of  mien  indicative  of 
an  inner  state  difficult  fully  to  attain  among  our 
institutions.  Therefore  the  spirit  is  best  isolated 
and  studied  in  its  eastern  form.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  endorse  it,  much  less  to  assume  it. 

No  DANGER  needs  to  be  feared  by  the  most 
wary  in  the  matter  of  deep  Pessimism.  We 
have  it  or  we  have  it  not  as  a  life  motive.  It 
inspires  us  to  work  out  our  salvation  or  it 
does  not.  The  deep  soul-stirred  man  is  born 
and  then  made,  that  is,  he  is  not  turned  out  a 
finished  product,  but  develops  as  years  ad- 
vance. He  of  the  superficial  sort  is  made  not 
born  to  be  what  he  becomes. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  semblance — 
in  the  shallow  thing.    If  we  weaken  in  our  ef- 
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forts  we  shall  go  down  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. We  shall  behold  things  evil  and  brood 
upon  them.  We  shall  lack  sympathy  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  help  others  in  their  troubles. 
These  two  deficiencies  will  set  us  apart  from 
the  man  who  hastens  not  the  ruin  which  he  fears, 
but  whose  sympathy  is  big  and  whose  efforts  for 
his  fellow  men  are  constant,  and  who  seeks  his 
affinities  in  realms  unknown  to  most  of  us. 

The  great  original  worker  is  no  con- 
vert. He  has  been  from  early  youth  walking 
near  the  edge  of  the  abyss  balancing  in  judg- 
ment the  very  essence  of  things.  His  soul 
tortures  itself  to  comprehend  torture.  He 
drains  himself  in  reflective  woe  to  the  last 
drop  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  of 
why  human  wounds  must  bleed.  He  is  self- 
dissecting  agonizing  with  each  gash  of  the 
scalpel.  With  the  same  knife  he  tries  to  part 
reality  and  so  transgresses  the  deeds  of  safety. 
He  suffers  for  everyone  while  feeling  his  in- 
adequacy fully  to  help.  If  he  could  only  come 
to  know  more  and  to  feel  less!  So  he  longs 
for  a  state  of  purer  intellect  for  all. 

His  attitude  seems  to  us  a  dangerous  one. 
It  impresses  itself  upon  us  as  being  very  near 
forbidden  ground.     It  seems  that  one  would 
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not  dare  to  wander  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
flesh  in  such  a  state.  If  one  of  us  should  dare 
to  set  up  his  soul  motive  against  underlying 
reality — no  matter  where  that  reality  is  found 
— he  would  dread  either  to  remain  in  the 
flesh  or  to  step  out  of  it.  If  one  of  us  should 
take  sides  with  the  soul  against  the  conditions 
that  govern  its  being,  he  would  fear  to  remain 
a  prey  to  either  bodily  wTackings  or  the  an- 
guish of  the  disembodied  soul.  Both  body  and 
soul  would  crave  protection.  The  spiritual 
pessimist  seeks  and  finds  protection  in  Nir- 
vana, a  state  suggesting  apathy,  indiffer- 
ence, resignation;  but  differing  from  any  of 
these.  To  us  Nirvana  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
yielding  to  the  inevitable.  One  must  be 
brought  low  by  humility  or  by  insufficiency 
of  strength.  As  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the 
head,  he  must  bend  or  break.  There  is  a 
graceful  bending  in  the  thought  of  Nirvana, 
though  for  us  this  thought  may  bear  an  un- 
tempting  kind  of  resignation. 

In  the  hands  of  the  original  masters  and  in 
those  of  the  followers,  motives  differ.  The 
master  comes  to  teach  and  to  redeem,  the 
disciple  comes  to  learn  and  to  be  saved.  Even 
when  the  latter  seeks  to  promulgate  the  doc- 
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trine,  his  motive  never  gets  far  above  his  own 
creative  power.  In  this  power  he  vitahzing 
possibihties;  if  it  does  not  create  new  doctrines 
it  may  add  new  vigor  to  old  ones. 

Western  Pessimism  seems  impossible.  Of 
course,  I  refer  to  the  development  of  the  truest? 
deepest  form  of  the  doctrine.  The  western 
pessimist  as  we  shall  see  exists,  but  the  pure 
spirit  of  his  teaching  loses  unduly  in  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  expounding.  No  one 
can  sufficiently  rid  himself  of  his  early  instruc- 
tion to  give  full  expression  to  the  creed.  How- 
ever little  a  man  may  subscribe  to  his  mother's 
teachings,  they  leave  an  impression  deeper 
than  he  knows.  This  impression  inhibits  him. 
He  would  scarcely  dare  to  go  to  judgment 
with  judgment  in  his  heart.  He  is  very  apt 
to  be  staid  by  some  sense  of  the  right  of  other 
things  to  view  him  in  their  turn.  No  man 
among  us  would  dare  to  put  himself  so  nearly 
on  an  equality  with  our  God  as  to  judge  wholly 
from  his  own  standpoint,  not  fearing  God's 
return  judgment.  The  maternal  teachings 
restrain  his  tongue  and  pen.  He  frets  and 
fumes  but  dares  not  give  voice  to  the  fullness 
of  his  despond.  Fretting,  fuming,  com- 
plaint and  rankling,  and  doleful  utterances. 
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may  be  poetic  but  they  are  away  from  the 
doctrine  that  comes  nearest  to  reveahng  the 
true  spirit  of  our  subject. 

No  man  brought  up  on  Hebraic  teaching, 
however  much  he  may  rail  against  its  in- 
herent Optimism,  would  dare  to  approach 
the  crime  of  Satan.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  glare  into  the  face  of  the  Divine.  He 
might  obtain  knowledge  but  wisdoifi  would 
come  late.  If  religious  instinct  did  not  re- 
strain him,  the  feeling  of  decency  or  the  social 
fear  would  keep  him  from  the  greatest  blas- 
phemy. He  may  rankle  because  of  the  sense 
of  restraint,  but  rankling  obscures  the 
spirit.  In  the  West  there  is  always  something 
to  overcome  within  oneself;  and  moreover 
the  audience  is  unprepared.  Again  our  method 
of  procedure  is  not  conducive  to  the  expression 
of  the  inner  conviction  of  unfitness. 

Our  poets,  for  instance,  Byron  and  Heine, 
have  the  taint,  but  have  they  the  thing  itself? 
In  all  our  poetry  there  is  apt  to  be  over-much 
grief  of  the  simple  human  variety.  It  is  born 
of  defeat,  individual  longings,  thwarted  am- 
bitions, the  romance  of  grief  and  loss,  and 
of  things  which  greater  wisdom  might  remove. 
It  holds  over-much  to  the  standards  of  that 
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life  which  it  regrets.  Both  its  sadness  and  its 
joy  are  of  Hfe  here  or  hereafter  and  not  entirely 
away  from  life's  allurements.  We  feel  that  life 
may  be  a  false  disappointing  love.  We  fail  to 
come  to  the  calm  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  no  love  at  all.  We  mourn  the  perfidy  of 
our  beloved;  we  do  not  gently  remove  her 
from  our  hearts  and  bring  ourselves  serenely 
to  look  to  other  things. 
Take  this  from  Byron: 

"  So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays; 
A  night-beam  Sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but,  oh  how  cold!'* 

In  the  East  affairs  are  very  different.  The 
mother's  teachings  are  consonant  with  the 
later  purpose.  Blasphemy  is  not  required; 
for  the  religion  admits  of  the  stand  taken  by 
the  master  and  accepted  by  the  pupil.  De- 
cency needs  not  to  be  outraged  by  the  form 
the  doctrine  takes.  Society  has  no  menace. 
In  the  inner  realm  there  is  nothing  save  an  ele- 
mentary form  of  life-desire  to  be  overcome. 
There  is  required  no  assumption  nor  hauteur 
in  the  attitude,  and,  in  the  final  state, — 
in    Nirvana — judgment   becomes    impossible. 
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Moreover,  the  audience  is  in  accord  and  ready 
to  receive.  The  poets  sing  the  doctrines  of 
the  wise  man.  In  this  land  is  found  nurture 
for  the  true  spirit  of  Pessimism. 

Let  us  leave  this  method  of  attack  for  the 
time  and  put  some  questions  to  ourselves. 
Even  though  we  view  the  treatment  as  entirely 
figurative  we  may  still  be  able  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  our  subject. 

To  WHAT  WORLD  GLOOM  is  it  all  due?  What 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  rages  within  the  soul 
of  the  pessimist?  What  feelings  has  he  that 
make  him  tremble  for  the  scales  and  predict 
the  preponderance  of  the  dread  pan?  Do  all 
these  people  presume  although  some  trans- 
gress more  than  others?  Are  they  all  on  for- 
bidden ground  although  some  come  in  resig- 
nation and  others  in  rancor?  Do  all  take  too 
much  upon  themselves  although  a  part  of 
them  wish  to  kill  or  cripple  the  teachings  of 
their  youth  while  others  merely  wish  to  give 
their  early  teachings  greater  vitality  and 
better  form? 

Our  sensitive  part  may  have  to  be  the 
battle-ground  of  good  and  evil.  They,  in  whom 
the  conflict  rages  fiercest,  may  well  be  over- 
come by  the  sense  of  discord.    If  they  see  not 
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the  coming  triumph,  it  may  be  that  they  are 
over-torn  by  the  strife.  Humanity  is  not  far 
from  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  truer  spirit; 
and  the  gentler  doctrines  of  sympathy  and  of 
aid  find  a  place  within  their  souls.  Perhaps 
their  presumption  may  be  pardoned  because 
of  their  noble  desires.  They  wish  to  heal 
where  they  can  and  when  they  may. 

Tagore  describes  a  young  follower  of 
Buddha  asleep  in  the  dust  by  the  city  wall. 
A  dancing  girl  comes  upon  him.  The  poet  says : 

"She  lowered  her  lamp  and  saw  the  young 
face,  austerely  beautiful.  *  Forgive  me,  young 
ascetic,'  said  the  woman;  *  graciously  come  to 
my  house.  The  dusty  earth  is  not  a  fit  bed 
for  you.' 

**The  ascetic  answered,  *  Woman,  go  on 
your  way;  when  the  time  is  ripe  I  will  come 
to  you. 

Later  the  young  follower  of  Buddha  comes 
upon  a  woman  lying  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall.  She  had  been  driven  away  from  the 
city  because  she  had  the  black  pestilence. 
Again  the  poet  says: 

"The  ascetic  sat  by  her  side,  taking  her 
head  on  his  knees,  and  moistened  her  lips  with 
water  and  smeared  her  body  with  balm. 
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*Who  are  you,  merciful  one?'  asked  the 
woman. 

*The  time,  at  last,  has  come  to  visit  you, 
and  I  am  here,'  replied  the  young  ascetic." 

The  spirit  of  Pessimism  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  express.  It  is  not  definitely  ex- 
hibited in  discontent,  gloom,  despair,  despond, 
doleful  forebodings,  although  these  are  given 
off.  They  are  emanations.  It  is  even  less  dire 
predictions  than  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  tri- 
umph of  death.  But  that  feeling  is  a  transmu- 
tation although  it  is  first  in  a  series  of  its  own. 
The  original  element  is  found  in  the  profound 
conviction  that  each  part  of  existence  is  out  of 
tune  with  the  other  parts.  Therefore,  creation 
is  considered  a  mischance,  due,  perhaps,  to  a 
disturbance  in  the  unconscious  or  in  the  calm 
state  of  a  kind  of  Elysium. 

The  head  of  the  most  significant  series  of 
less  turbulent  elements  transmuted  is  shown 
in  the  relinquishment  of  harmony.  By  con- 
fining oneself  to  the  different  orders  and  by 
neglecting  compounds,  mixtures  and  admix- 
tures, elemental  substances  are  discovered 
that  are  more  stable.  Thus  does  consistent 
Pessimism  arrive  at  Nirvana,  and  thus  does 
it  give  utterance  to  many  sentiments  sweetly 
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optimistic.  This  Optimism,  is  by  no  means, 
the  buoyant  kind  known  to  us;  it  relies  too 
little  upon  the  allurement  of  bright  prospects 
pointed  out  by  worldly  hopes. 

However  monistic  the  doctrine  of  Pessi- 
mism may  strive  to  be,  the  spirit  back  of  it  is 
essentially  pluralistic.  Extend  the  feeling  that 
you  sometimes  have  that  you  are  out  of  ac- 
cord with  those  with  whom  you  are  at  the 
present  time  associated,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  understand  you,  nor  can  you  fathom 
their  being — extend  this  to  the  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  mankind  and  his  estate  are 
illy  suited  to  each  other  and  that  different 
parts  of  the  estate  are  at  variance  and  are  mis- 
interpretive  each  of  the  others — extend  it 
further  to  the  belief  that  desirable  knowledge 
is  out  of  our  reach,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  conception  of  the  feeling  of  hopeless  dis- 
cord. You  will  then  realize  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  essential  pessimist. 

With  him,  however  frequently  the  thing- 
in-itself  may  be  spoken  of,  as  in  the  will  or 
elsewhere,  or  however  strong  the  belief  that 
matter  will  exist  forever, — reality  is  aban- 
doned. Reconciliation,  the  burden  of  the 
philosopher,    becomes  possible  only  when  the 
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true  spirit  is  lacking  or  when  it  is  modified  by 
a  mood  of  acquiescence.  In  the  desire  to 
justify  and  to  explain  the  stand  taken,  grows 
the  doctrine.  This  is  not  the  spirit,  though 
with  care  the  spirit  may  be  seen  through  it, 
but  care  and  insight  are  required.  No  wonder 
that  Buddha  hesitated  to  set  forth  the  out- 
come of  his  reflections.  The  matter  loses  in 
the  expounding,  and  there  is  great  likelihood 
of  one's  being  misunderstood. 

Constitutional  Pessimism  should  be  dog- 
matic. It  should  seek  to  found  a  sect  not  a 
school,  to  objectify  itself  in  a  cult  not  a  system. 
When  it  approaches  externality  to  show  us  its 
illusiveness  and  the  impossibility  of  adequate 
knowledge,  it  does  very  little  to  enrich  our 
kind  of  Metaphysics.  How  can  it  enrich  this 
subject  when  it  is  a  mode  of  viewing  things 
rather  than  an  attempt  at  an  explanation  of 
the  things  viewed.'^  As  it  stands  in  con- 
temning judgment,  it  does  very  little  to  ferret 
out  the  possible  autonomy  of  things  and  to  ex- 
tend to  them  rights  of  their  own.  It  looks  at 
matters  strangely  from  man's  side  of  the  case. 
It  takes  sides  where  no  side  should  be  taken  if 
we  are  to  grow  in  metaphysical  acumen. 

In    its    purer   forms    Pessimism    is    quite 
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frankly  a  cult.  One  could  scarcely  fancy  him- 
self going  where  it  abounds  and  being  in- 
structed on  much  his  own  terms.  But  he 
could  imagine  himself  going  in  this  way 
where  Neo-Realism  holds  its  sway.  In  the 
latter  case  he  could  do  as  he  pleased  with 
himself  out  of  hours,  and  might  even  find 
himself  encouraged  to  retain  individual  ten- 
dencies, being  merely  requested  to  attend  and 
to  listen  to  the  lectures.  In  the  former  case, 
he  would  be  required  to  become  a  devotee 
and  to  undergo  a  discipline.  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans had  creeds  difficult  for  one  not  an 
initiate  to  comprehend.  However,  these 
creeds  have  philosophic  significance.  And  so 
perhaps  has  Pessimism.  Still,  this  signifi- 
cance does  not  place  the  whole  subject  in 
Philosophy. 

The  soul  of  the  deep  pessimist  has 
often  been  thought  to  be  a  dark  and  dreary 
thing,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  may, 
indeed,  picture  God  as  suffering  and  as  creat- 
ing us  to  help  him  bear  his  grief.  But  it  does 
not  need  to  adopt  this  far-fetched  view.  It 
may  follow  another  order  leading  to  a  calmer, 
a  more  promising  state.  If  creation,  as  we 
find  it,  presses  very  hard  upon  the  soul,  one 
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may  wish  to  return  to  the  pure  creative  being. 
Nor  need  the  world  of  souls  despair  because  of 
the  marring  forces  around.  A  deliverance  of 
the  votary  may  be  sought  in  the  complete 
renunciation  of  w^orldly  values.  This  de- 
liverance may,  in  part,  come  in  our  earthly  ex- 
istence. In  this  way  calm  may  be  achieved  even 
though  worldly  clamorings  bring  only  unrest. 
From  the  reserve  adopted  and  from  the 
disregard  of  life  as  it  is  lived  grows  a  spiritual 
dignity.  This  affects  all  nurtured  near  the 
creed;  just  as  Christianity  influences  all  who 
come  within  its  scope,  appearing  in  the  indi- 
vidual's bearing,  in  song  and  fable. 

The  active  man,  whether  engaged  in  the 
hand-to-hand  conflict  or  in  directing  the  battle 
would  find  it  very  sad  news  were  he  to  be 
assured  that  the  world  which  he  desires  to 
conquer  is  not  worth  the  strife;  that  what  he 
wishes  is  utterly  unattainable.  It  would  be 
mournful  tidings,  indeed,  were  we  to  bear  to 
him  the  information  that  while  one  part  may 
be  at  his  feet,  another  part  will  be  at  his  throat. 
It  would  not  cheer  him  to  reveal  the  fact  that 
through  renunciation  redemption  may  be 
reached.  He  is  not  hoping  for  that  kind  of 
cheer.     He  likes  not  to  recede  from  the  con- 
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flict.  If  he  cannot  succeed  single  handed,  he 
wants  to  feel  that  humanity  united  can,  by 
active  conflict  compel  the  forces  that  kill  to 
become  the  forces  that  preserve. 

If  the  man  of  direct  action  must  renounce 
his  personal  victory,  he  wishes  to  be  assured 
that  the  lion  of  nature  and  the  lamb  of  hu- 
manity will  lie  down  together.  This  desired 
end,  he  wishes  to  use  his  own  militant  energy 
in  bringing  about.  His  creed,  whatever  may 
be  his  practice,  is  the  creed  of  war  on  evil.  If 
this  war  extends  to  his  fellow  man,  he  is  willing 
to  call  it  a  mistake,  a  sin,  or  even  a  crime,  but 
he  is  not  willing  to  abandon  the  open  conflict 
for  human  betterment.  His  blood  is  up  and 
it  is  useless  to  preach  a  life  of  pilgrimage  to 
him.  He  may  be  willing  to  walk  barefoot  in 
sackcloth  to  a  shrine  in  order  to  atone  for  his 
sins,  but  he  longs  to  resume  his  armor  and  his 
sword.  He  may  feel  that  he  who  takes  the 
sword,  against  his  fellow  man,  will  perish  by 
the  sword  but  this  is  quite  a  difterent  conflict. 
It  is  a  most  holy  war. 

Such  is  much  the  attitude  of  the  man  of 
affairs.  His  solace  is  in  accomplishment.  His 
spirit  is  far  from  resigned  to  the  idea  of  going 
calmly  on  his  way  and  allowing  peace  to  over- 
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take  him.  "Something  must  be  done"  is  his 
habitual  utterance.  The  thought  of  efficiency 
goes  with  him  in  his  dreams.  Science  is  his 
ally  and  science  is  an  optimist.  "Resigna- 
tion," what  resignation!  The  only  form  that 
he  can  conceive  is  the  resignation  to  the  claims 
of  labor.  To  give  up  the  joy  in  the  material 
output  has  never  occurred  to  him.  The 
forces  of  nature  must  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  man.  These  forces  can  be  gathered  into  a 
bundle  and  treated  as  a  unit. 

The  man  who  acts  becomes  an  optimist. 
The  man  who  induces  others  to  act  and  who 
co-ordinates  their  efforts,  introducing  economy 
into  human  exertion  is  apt  to  be  a  meliorist, 
possessing  optimistic  tendencies  and  optimis- 
tic aids. 

But  another  doctrine  there  is  that  teaches 
the  inutility  of  trying  to  make  harmony  where 
there  is  essential  discord.  It  seems  to  the  man 
of  action  and  to  the  man  of  affairs  a  dreary 
thing  to  give  up  while  we  have  the  power  to 
strike.  Such  is  Pessimism  for  it  means  sur- 
render. We  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  laying 
down  our  arms.  Walt  Whitman  may  sing  to 
the  vanquished,  but  most  of  us  fail  to  compre- 
hend.    And  even  if  we  do  comprehend  the 
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glory  of  the  vanquished  when  man  fights 
against  man,  we  fail  to  understand  why  all 
men  should  glorify  themselves  in  yielding  to 
the  warring  elements,  or  even  in  leaving  them 
unconquered. 

,if       Giving  up  the  world  in  this  sense  fails 

.  to  appeal  to  our  thought  of  manliness.     But 

let  us  not  sneer  or  cry  "coward."     Anything 

that   is    sincere   is   worthy   of   respect,   even 

though  we  accept  it  not. 

Other  forms  of  expression  the  spirit  of 
Pessimism  takes.  It  may  bid  us  to  go  grimly 
on  till  we  reach  a  state  of  high  intellectuality. 
This  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  man  who  invites  his  own  soul  that 
he  may  mingle  it  with  the  great  soul  principle. 
Still  other  forms  there  are,  but  all  are 
founded  upon  irreconcilability.  There  is  a 
scheme  shadowing  ultimate  disaster  from 
which  the  individual's  only  escape  is  in  ob- 
livion. We  must  not,  however,  go  into  detail. 
We  take  up  one  expression  or  another  merely 
to  convey  a  feeling  for  the  quintessence  of  the 
matter.  I  ask  only  that  any  form  described 
be  not  considered  as  the  whole  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  beneath  the  feeling  of  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  things. 
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Strange  contradictions  seem  to  be 
voiced  by  one  who  understands  the  depth  of 
Pessimism.  But  are  they  contradictions? 
We  who  associate  petty  complaint  with  Pes- 
simism fail  to  comprehend  the  coupling  of 
optimistic  utterances  with  the  gloomy  part 
of  solemn  resignation.  And  we  may  search 
the  pages  of  the  poet  nurtured  among  the 
cults  of  Nirvana  for  the  vain  rebellious  out- 
cry, for  wailings  and  bemoanings  and  the  ro- 
mance of  dejection.  Such  things  bear  a  flavor 
too  egoistic  for  one  who  sees  the  best  in  that 
self-realization  that  puts  the  spirit  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  intimate  relation  to  the  whole  spirit. 

There  is  no  plaintive  note  in  this  from     Jcui^fnil 
Tagore:        ^  ^  ^  ^  X^t, 

"I  go  to  join  the  shooting  stars  of  midnight, 
to  plunge  into  the  profound  shadow." 
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CHAPTER  II 
EMPIRICAL  PESSIMISM 

Not  all  those  who  are  nurtured  in  the  East 
live  close  to  the  spirit  of  Pessimism.  The  vast 
majority,  however,  acquire  from  the  cults 
around  them  an  inner  austerity  that  preserves 
them  from  self-pity.  This  dignity  of  bearing 
enables  them  to  embrace  evolution  and  to 
hope  that  something  will  be  added  through  --^ 

the  truer  scientific  movement  without  causing        rrU^U 
them  to  claim  that  the  victory  of  man  over       . » »  a^ 
his  environment  is  won.    Their  intentions  con-    a'         ' 
tinue  to  outstrip  their  accomplishments.     Still   '^ 
do  they  plan  well  and  perform  less  well. 

This  would  tend  to  cause  them  to  take 
refuge  in  an  egoistic,  a  misanthropic,  or  an 
empirical  personal  sadness  did  not  their  en- 
vironment offer  them  little  encouragement. 
Some  catch  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  harmony, 
and  are  not  tempted  to  divide  existence  into 
the  "me"  and  the  "not-me."  They  are  apt 
to  step  through  the  modern  temple  of  knowl- 
edge as  sedately  and  firmly  as  their  ancestors 
stepped    through    the    temples    of    wisdom. 
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Whatever  they  add  to  research  is,  in  its  inter- 
pretation, tinctured  by  their  majestic  attitude. 

In  the  West  we  do  not  everywhere  find 
shallowness.  No  small  amount  of  our  thought 
bears  the  stamp  of  great  depth.  This  is  true 
not  only  with  regard  to  science  but  with  re- 
gard to  philosophy  and  to  religion.  No  one 
thinking  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus, 
St.  Augustine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Erasmus, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Swedenborg,  and 
others  could  put  western  effort  in  the  region 
of  things  shallow. 

Our  trouble  is  found  in  the  opportunity 
left  for  faultfinding.  Most  of  us  live  on  the 
surface  of  things  and  turn  a  ready  ear  to  the 
simple  malcontent.  The  same  man  may  be- 
come both  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist  speak- 
ing cheerily  whenever  he  finds  his  creed  at 
stake  or  wherever  the  troubles  of  others  are 
under  consideration  and  ranting  wherever  he 
may  rant  with  safety.  One  whose  strength 
falls  short  of  his  part  seems  something  of  the 
hero  when  he  is  in  a  gloomy  pose. 

Thus  springs  up  hypochondria,  egoistic 
assertiveness,  and  undue  sensitivity.  To  be 
a  tender  soul  misunderstood  and  illy-treated 
takes  on  a  value  much  exaggerated. 
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We  think  both  too  much  and  too  Kttle  of 
ourselves.  We  need  a  better  method  of  com- 
ing to  self-reahzation.  If  we  consulted  our 
philosophers  and  our  great  religionists  we 
might  find  this  method,  but  do  we  consult 
them?  Philosophy  in  its  purity  is  left  too 
much  to  the  class-room ;  and  religion,  that  has 
proved  its  rights  so  often,  is  again  and  again 
asked  to  furnish  its  credentials.  Neither  the 
wise  man  nor  the  holy  man  are  much  revered 
at  present.  Have  they  ever  been  sufficiently 
revered? 

The  false  stand  of  man  to  himself  and 
of  men  towards  each  other  is  shown  not  only 
with  us  but  everywhere.  If  worldly  6clat 
does  not  separate  men,  the  caste  system  or 
class  consciousness  is  too  apt  to  step  between 
man  and  his  fellow.  In  this  way  causes  for 
empirical  Pessimism  arise  in  the  social  order. 
One  finding  his  inspiration  met  by  the  check 
of  the  class  spirit  may  start  in  high  glee  but 
end  in  dudgeon  or  in  dole.  Momentary  de- 
spair has  some  excuse.  The  struggle  of  soul 
with  soul  is  often  very  bitter.  No  one  has 
ever  tried  to  act  for  the  solid,  permanent 
betterment  of  his  fellow  who  has  not  been 
made  at  times  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  the 
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task  stupendous.  He  meets  with  so  much 
resistance  when  he  acts  only  in  the  most  gen- 
erous spirit.  He  may  give  freely  to  have  it 
received  as  scant  tribute.  This  staggers  him ; 
for  he  has  not  meant  personal  tribute  at  all. 
He  has  gone  forward  with  the  great  desire  of 
doing  good.  To  such  a  man  the  world  shows 
itself  to  be  very  hard  and  very  cruel.  To  the 
weak  the  world  is  always  domineering  and 
this  man  has  a  weakness  of  strength.  He 
is  most  powerful,  indeed,  but  he  has  little 
of  the  defensive.  His  attack  is  on  evil  not 
on  individuals  save  in  his  moments  of  in- 
dignation. But  even  in  these  moments  the 
unjust  see  no  reason  to  take  alarm.  If 
they  do  not  see  a  weakness  in  his  nature, 
)ic>  they  do  see  a  means  of  getting  an  advan- 
p,^  tage.  The  very  people  whom  he  helps  sit 
in  stern  judgment  feeling  a  security  that 
they  would  not  feel  in  condemning  another 
of  their  own  kind.  The  big  man  has  not 
backbiting,  undermining  weapons.  And  his 
anger  is  half  love. 

All  of  this  and  more — much  more — tempts 
to  a  sourness  and  to  an  isolation.  To  one  with 
the  truer  spirit  of  Pessimism  the  elements 
seem  at  war  and  redemption  of  mankind   is 
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looked  for.  To  one  who  starts  with  hope  high 
and  who  sees  the  tremendous  soul-struggle  is 
apt  to  come  the  thought  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  whole  matter.  This  thought  may  come 
on  only  at  times.  However,  it  is  crushing 
while  it  lasts.  During  that  period  one  feels 
forsaken.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  retain  man- 
kind and  to  reject  only  nature.  So  he  gives 
utterance  to  his  personal  note  of  woe.  This 
is  directed  in  large  part  against  his  fellow  man. 
Where  one  wishes  to  better  those  around  him, 
it  is  discouraging  to  see  people  quarreling 
with  their  own  chance  of  happiness.  He 
questions  his  own  methods  and  thus  do  we 
find  '*poor  Brutus  with  himself  at  war." 

Our  hostility  within  is  assigned  a  reason 
by  Nietzsche.  The  passage  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  we  believe  it  or  not. 

"Those  terrible  bulwarks  bj^  means  of  which  a 
political  organization  guarded  itself  against  the  ancient 
instinct  of  freedom  (punishments  are  first  of  all  among 
those  bulwarks)  effected  the  result  that  all  those 
instincts  of  wild,  free  and  roving  man  turned  inward 
against  man  himself.'*  ^ 

This  in  Nietzsche's  hands  has  a  gloomy 
aspect  but  the  inner  conflict  has  often  received 
a  milder  treatment. 

^  A  Genealogy  of  Morals,  p.  106. 
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There  is  not  only  an  individual  "bad 
conscience"  but  a  social  one  as  well;  for  we 
needlessly  become  hostile  to  each  other.  Still 
"man's  inhumanity  to  man"  has  been  given 
expression  by  an  optimist.  To  the  soul  that 
survives,  the  entire  conflict  "enmity,  cruelty, 
the  pleasures  of  persecution,  of  surprise,  of 
change,  of  destruction"  ^  merely  indicate  the 
battle  that  each  must  fight  with  himself  and 
with  others.  They  cause  him  to  see  neither 
defeat  nor  the  lowering  of  human  dignity.  If 
discord  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  sword 
and  only  the  meek  can  inherit  the  earth, 
what  of  it? 

Would  you  say  that  the  greatest  pessimist 
is  the  one  who  plunges  us  into  outer  darkness 
with  despair  at  our  hearts?  I  should  not. 
The  deepest  votary  in  no  wise  preaches  that 
human  affairs  crj^  "hands  up"  while  Destiny, 
aided  by  our  friends,  rifles  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  advocates  a  less  turbulent  condition 
of  resignation. 

Isolation  is  not  necessary  in  the  spirit  of 
Pessimism.  One  may  wish  to  establish  him- 
self as  more  or  less  of  a  recluse.  But  the  sym- 
pathy at  his  heart  is  too  great  for  him  entirely 

2  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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to  abandon  his  fellows.  Deep  sadness  in- 
stinctively looks  to  duty  and  soul  contact. 

However,  on  the  empirical  side  of  the 
stricken  man  is  the  thought  of  escaping. 
Schopenhauer  says: 

"Among  the  evils  of  a  penal  colony  is  the  society 
of  those  who  form  it;  and  if  the  reader  is  worthy  of 
better  company,  he  will  need  no  words  froni  me  to 
remind  him  of  what  he  has  to  put  up  with  at  present. 
If  he  has  a  soul  above  the  common,  or  if  he  is  a  man  of 
genius,  he  will  occasionally  feel  like  some  noble  prisoner 
of  state,  condemned  to  work  in  the  galleys  with  com- 
mon criminals;  and  he  will  follow  his  example  and  try 
to  isolate  himself."^ 

One  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  will  "oc- 
casionally" feel  like  this  but  he  is  very  un- 
likely to  lose  sight  of  the  struggle  of  mankind. 
The  rather  permanent  feeling  of  isolation 
from  one's  fellows  is  the  trait  of  the  empiri- 
cal pessimist. 

To    INDULGE   EMPIRICAL  PESSIMISM  is   dan- 

gerous.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  us  through 
fields  that  we,  in  cool  judgment  should  not 
desire  to  enter.  Nor  should  we  encourage 
ourselves    in  judging  affairs  in  general  from 

3  Essays,  p.  393. 
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the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  been  bitten. 
The  estimation  of  the  value  of  Hfe  that  founds 
itself  upon  the  experiences  that  directly  affect 
the  individual  rather  than  upon  the  thought 
of  the  whole  human  problem,  aided,  as  the 
latter  must  be,  by  a  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  others — such 
an  estimation  founded  upon  mere  personal 
experience  casts  the  individual,  soliloquizing 
upon  pleasure  and  pain  as  his  own  private 
affairs,  in  the  star  part  of  life.  He  becomes 
in  an  exaggerated  way,  the  hero  of  his  own 
romance.  He  becomes  a  person  that  humanity 
and  even  nature  had  better  cajole  or,  cat-like, 
he  will  spit  back  his  defiance.  His  rancor 
may  be  very  deep,  he  may  be  able  to  furnish 
many  excuses  for  its  indulgence,  he  may  be 
very  much  more  of  a  man  than  those  whose 
ingratitude  turns  his  soul  back  upon  itself, 
but  for  all  that  he  remains  an  empirical  pes- 
simist unless  there  develops  in  him  a  pulse  that 
throbs  with  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  humanity. 
One  possessed  of  the  true  spirit  of  Pessi- 
mism may  abandon  reality  because  he  casts 
his  life  apart  from  that  reality  derived  from 
carefully  adding  experience  to  experience. 
However,  he  sees  himself  as  only  a  part  in 
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and  of  the  conflict  and  lie  takes  his  fellows  into 
his  scheme  of  redemption.  Rebellion  and 
resentment  are  seldom  with  him.  Such  are 
incompatible  with  the  resignation  that  he 
desires.  Although  he  may  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  shatter  the  dreams  of  others,  to  destroy 
their  hopes,  to  belittle  hope  in  its  pleasure-giving 
capacity;  he  feels  solemnly  the  need  of  icono- 
clasm  and  acts  with  a  spirit  far  from  vindictive. 

This,  however,  does  not  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  what  I  am  calling  an  empirical  and 
what  I  am  terming  a  constitutional  pessimist. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn.  In  one 
sense,  every  man's  attitude  to  pleasure  and 
pain  is  empirical — it  is  gotten  through  ex- 
perience. But  private  affairs  do  not  cause 
the  deep  feeling.  The  man,  whom  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  a  spiritual  pessimist,  is  not 
swayed  by  the  usage  he  receives.  It  matters 
not  if  he  be  given  wealth,  position,  love. 
The  empirical  man,  however,  might  have  had 
another  feeling  if  affairs  had  gone  differently 
with  him.  Therefore,  has  he  more  the  bearing 
of  a  malcontent. 

In  one  sense,  all  pessimists  are  constitu- 
tional. There  is  always  a  suspicion  of  tem- 
perament  in   the  matter.     What   will  cause 
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one  to  turn  away  in  painful  denial  will  cause 
another  to  strive  on  in  acquiescence.  But 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  constitu- 
tional and  the  empirical  man,  none  the  less, 
and  this  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter:  The 
latter  reflects  mainly  upon  his  own  primary 
experiences  or  thinks  of  the  bearing  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  life  upon  himself;  whilst 
the  spiritual  pessimist  judges  through  world- 
happenings.  And  his  deepest  notes  are 
sounded  when  he  feels  himself  playing  hu- 
manity's "Symphony  Pathetique." 

Let  us  not  consider  the  matter  as  disposed 
of  here.  We  might  do  well  to  examine  into 
some  incidents  in  the  early  careers  of  two 
essential  pessimists. 

Max  Mtjller  gives,  with  quotations  from 
M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Halaire,  a  clear  account 
of  Buddha's  motive  for  renouncing  his  king- 
dom and  the  world.  He  was  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Kapilavastu.    I  use  Muller  freely.^ 

Buddha  was  a  beautiful  and  most  accom- 
plished boy.  He  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
games  of  his  playmates,  being  best  contented 
alone.  His  father  decided  upon  a  marriage 
for  the  meditative  boy.     The  father  of  the 

*  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  Vol.  I,  pp.  206-209. 
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prospective  bride  objected  at  first,  but  gladly 
gave  his  consent  when  he  saw  the  royal  suitor 
distance  his  competitors  both  in  feats  of  arms 
and  power  of  mind.  The  marriage  was  happy 
but  he  still  continued  meditative.  This  was 
his  sentiment,  "Nothing  is  stable  on  earth, 
nothing  is  real.  Life  is  like  the  spark  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  wood.  It  is  lighted 
and  is  extinguished — we  know  not  whence  it 
came  nor  whither  it  goes.  It  is  like  the  sound 
of  a  lyre,  and  the  wise  man  asks  in  vain  from 
whence  it  came  and  whither  it  goes.  There 
must  be  some  supreme  intelligence  where  we 
could  find  rest.  If  I  attained  it,  I  could  bring 
light  to  man;  if  I  were  free  myself,  I  could 
deliver  the  world." 

One  day  when  he  was  driving  out  he  met 
a  wrinkled  old  man  whose  veins  and  muscles 
were  visible  over  his  whole  body.  His  teeth 
chattered  and  his  limbs  trembled.  Upon  en- 
quiring of  his  coachman  he  was  told  of  his 
aged,  suffering  and  abandoned  condition. 
The  prince  exclaimed,  *'What  have  I,  the 
future  prey  of  old  age — what  have  I  to  do 
with  pleasure?" 

At  another  time  the  prince  perceived  a 
man  *' suffering  from  illness,  parched  with 
fever,  his  body  wasted,  covered  with  mud, 
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without  a  friend,  without  a  home."  Again 
receiving  an  answer  from  the  coachman  the 
prince  said,  "Where  is  the  wise  man  who, 
after  having  seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer 
think  of  joy  and  pleasure." 

A  third  time  he  saw  a  dead  body  lying  on 
a  bier  covered  with  cloth.  The  prince  said, 
"Woe  to  life,  where  a  man  remains  so  short 
a  time!  If  there  were  no  old  age,  no  disease, 
no  death;  if  these  could  be  made  captive  for- 
ever! Let  us  turn  back,  I  must  think  how  to 
accomplish  deliverance." 

A  fourth  time  he  saw  a  mendicant.  He 
was  told  that  this  man  "tries  to  conquer  him- 
self. He  has  become  a  devotee.  Without 
passion,  without  envy,  he  walks  about  asking 
for  alms."  The  prince  replied,  "The  life  of  a 
devotee  has  always  been  praised  by  the  wise. 
It  will  be  my  refuge,  and  the  refuge  of  other 
creatures;  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real  life,  to  hap- 
piness and  immortality."^ 

He  fled  renouncing  his  throne.  He  studied 
with  a  famous  Brahmin  but  found  the  teach- 
ings insufficient.  He  came  to  distrust  Brah- 
min asceticism  as  a  means  of  salvation. 
Neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  austerity  freed 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  209-210. 
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him  from  the  fear  of  old  age,  disease  and 
death.  *'He  proclaimed  that  there  was  noth- 
ing but  sorrow  in  life;  that  sorrow  is  produced 
by  our  affections,  that  our  affections  must  be 
destroyed  in  order  to  destroy  the  root  of 
sorrow."^ 

This  is  Pessimism,  but  it  is  not  the  rantings 
of  a  malcontent.  We  can  find  sympathy, 
ecstasy,  promise  in  his  doctrines.  Especially 
can  we  find  hope  for  the  people  of  India  who 
were  Brahmin-ridden. 

Do  you  not  come  to  a  fuller  realization  of 
Pessimism  of  this  order  even  by  my  crude 
paraphrase  than  by  much  argument  and  long 
complaints?  There  is  nothing  in  the  life  or 
character  of  Buddha  to  suggest  the  common- 
place misanthrope. 

We  must  always  draw  a  distinction  between 
Pessimism  concerning  our  very  existence  and 
Pessimism  concerning  life  as  it  is  lived. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  approved  of  the 
Oriental  spirit  finding  there  ample  grounds 
for  Pessimism.  Much  of  his  doctrines  seems 
to  be  due  to  his  inheritance.  Sully  says: 
"There  seems  to  have  been  distinct  traces  of 

mental  disease  in  the  family.    Arthur's  grand- 

_______  ____ 
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mother,  who  bore  her  husband  an  idiotic  son, 
herself  became  imbecile  with  advanced  age. 
His  father,  too,  was  of  a  gloomy  and  moody 
temperament,  and  subject  to  violent  out- 
bursts of  passion Some  of  these  morbid 

characteristics  were  shared  by  the  pessimist."^ 

In  this  man  we  do  find  a  misanthrope 
soured  by  inheritance,  soured  by  disposition, 
soured  by  disappointments,  and  soured  by 
passions  hard  to  conquer.  Still,  the  deep 
spirit  of  his  work  is  not  that  of  a  prating  mal- 
content. It  did  not  require  all  the  conditions 
that  I  have  named  to  make  him  mistrust  sur- 
face happiness. 

The  following  is  from  HoflFdings,  History 
of  Modern  Philosophy:  ^ 

"While  quite  a  boy  he  brooded  over  the  misery  of 
man.  When  he  was  not  entertaining  suspicions  of 
others  or  was  not  overcome  by  his  hasty  anger  and  his 
unbridled  self-assertion,  his  susceptibility  to  suflFering 
moved  him  to  sympathize  with  others.  On  a  journey 
through  the  south  of  France,  he  was  unable  to  share 
his  mother's  delight  at  the  beautiful  landscape,  be- 
cause he  could  not  refrain  from  thinking  of  the  miser- 
able lives  which  must  be  spent  in  the  ruinous  hovels 
which  they  passed.    As  early  as  this  he  dwelt  on  the 

'  Pessimism,  p.  75. 

*  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  p.  216. 
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thought  which  he  afterwards  brings  forward  in  his 
chief  work  in  answer  to  the  optimistic  appeal  to  the 
beauty  of  nature.  *  These  things  are  certainly  beautiful 
to  look  aty  but  to  be  is  quite  a  different  matter/" 

The  similarity  to  Buddha's  experience 
forces  itself  upon  us.  The  sympathy  is  worthy 
of  note;  because  the  commonplace  railer  ex- 
hibits much  less  of  this  virtue.  Underneath 
Schopenhauer's  native  irritability  and  warp 
of  temperament  is  something  of  the  loftier 
pessimist.  His  antidote  is  in  the  intellect. 
His  reality  is  in  the  will. 

The  true  pessimist  is  one  who  has  all  the 
conditions  that  one  would  expect  to  produce 
Optimism.  (Of  course,  I  mean  external  con- 
ditions.) Or  else,  he  has  not  these  conditions, 
but  would  still  be  a  pessimist  even  though  he 
had  them. 

He  may  find  joy  in  art,  take  satisfaction 
in  his  family  relations  as  Hartmann  did,  he 
may  have  great  soul  virtues  such  as  justice 
towards  his  fellows,  sympathy,  determination. 
He  may  have  worldly  possessions  and  be 
treated  with  deference,  have  mental  and 
physical  powers  and  beauty  as  in  the  case  of 
Buddha,  he  may  achieve  fame,  have  followers, 
disciples,  powers  of  expression.     He  may  be- 
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lieve  in  God  and  justify  God's  ways.  He  may 
believe  in  a  salvation  that  is  not  oblivion.  He 
need  not  bring  with  him  everywhere  the  atmos- 
phere of  despair. 

If  all  this  seems  to  us  incongruous  it  is 
because  we  have  pictured  to  ourselves  only 
the  empirical  pessimist  who  never  wearies  of 
citing  his  own  predicaments.  Or  perhaps  we 
define  him  merely  as  a  man  who  chooses  both 
of  two  evils.  There  are  so  many  witty  sayings 
in  regard  to  pessimists  that  one  may  be  par- 
doned for  taking  the  whole  subject  lightly. 

A  TRUE  OPTIMIST  is  onc  who  has  under- 
gone the  greatest  hardships  and  remains 
acquiescent  or  he  is  one  who  could  go  through 
these  hardships  and  emerge  triumphant  in 
his  cheerful  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are. 

Canon  Farrar  in  his  book  entitled  "Seekers 
after  God"  gives  an  account  of  Epictetus 
which  it  would  be  well  to  read  in  this  connec- 
tion.   I  shall  make  free  use  of  this  article. 

Epictetus  was  a  Phrygian  and  perhaps  sold 
into  slavery  by  his  parents.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  owned  by  Epaphroditus  a  freedman  and 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Epaphroditus 
was  very  cruel,  fawning,  and  he  was  a  wor- 
shiper of  material  wealth  and  dignity.     It  is 
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thought  that  by  way  of  punishment  he 
twisted  one  of  the  legs  of  Epictetus  until  it 
broke.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  he  did 
cruelly  punish  his  poor  slave.  The  latter  was 
weak,  lame,  and  "surrounded  by  circumstances 
of  the  most  depressing  and  miserable  charac- 
ter; circumstances  which  would  have  forced 
an  ordinary  man  to  the  low  and  animal  level 

of  existence But  he  had  early  acquired 

a  loftiness  of  soul  and  an  insight  into  truth 
which  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance from  the  shadow,  to  separate  the  reali- 
ties of  life  from  its  accidents,  and  so  to  turn 
his  very  misfortunes  into  fresh  means  of  at- 
taining to  moral  nobility."  ^ 
Epictetus  says: 

"Freedom  and  slavery  are  but  names,  respectively, 
of  virtue  and  of  vice:  and  both  of  them  depend  upon 
the  will.  But  neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do 
with  those  things  in  which  the  will  has  no  share.  For 
no  one  is  a  slave  whose  will  is  free."  ^^ 

This  is  very  different  from  the  happiness- 
value  given  to  the  will  by  Schopenhauer.  He 
believes  that  the  will  is  the  thing-in-itself, 
but  he  gives  to  the  intellect  greater  promise. 

9  "Seekers  After  God,"  p.  193. 
1"  Ibid.,  pp.  193-194. 
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Epictetus  further  says:  ^^ 

"Fortune  is  an  evil  bond  of  the  body,  vice  of  the 
soul :  for  he  is  a  slave  whose  body  is  free  but  whose  soul 
is  bound,  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  free  whose  body 
is  bound  but  whose  soul  is  free." 

He  accepted  his  part  as  few  have  accepted 
a  more  joyous  part  and  he  enjoins  people  to 
play  well  the  role  assigned  to  them.  He  puts 
us  to  the  blush  in  the  high  estimate  that  he 
gives  to  soul-values.  He  is  thankful  for  any 
chance  to  improve  his  moral  and  mental  worth. 
He  would  have  one  make  himself  independent 
of  his  surroundings.  Consolation  he  found  in 
the  fact  that  "the  universe  was  not  made  for 
our  individual  satisfaction."  His  little  and 
distorted  body  and  his  poverty  and  slavery 
he  did  not  blame  upon  the  gods.  He  rose 
above  his  condition  as  not  many  rise  above 
the  ordinary  cares  of  life. 

The  Romans  of  the  period  liked  to  have 
some  men  of  culture  among  their  slaves 
and  Epaphroditus  allowed  Epictetus  to  be 
tutored  in  the  Stoic  doctrines  by  Caius 
Musonius  Rufus.  So  the  poor  slave  at- 
tended the  instructions  of  the  great  Phi- 
losopher.     This    privilege    more    than    com- 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  194-195. 
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pensated  for  his  bondage.  He  speaks  of  Rufus 
in  terms  of  gratitude.  He  says  in  a  passage 
often  quoted: 

"He  used  indeed  so  to  address  us  that  each  one  of  us, 
sitting  there,  thought  that  someone  had  been  privately 
telUng  tales  against  him  in  particular,  so  completely  did 
Rufus  seize  hold  of  his  characteristics,  so  vividly  did  he 
portray  our  individual  faults."  ^^ 

Here  is  a  man  whom  very  sad  experience 
failed  to  embitter. 

The  empirical  pessimist  is  egoistic — it 
is  his  own  phght  that  concerns  him  most.  He 
does  not  have  much  of  a  creed  or  doctrine. 
He  may  cause  us  to  feel  that  we  could  accept 
all  that  he  says  and  still  go  on  with  our  own 
lives  as  before.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  so 
impresses  us  with  his  discomfort  that  we  feel 
ourselves  to  blame,  and  yet,  we  long  to  get  away. 

Egoistic  he  is  and  empirical  he  is,  but  we 
must  not  underrate  him.  His  bark  may  be 
worse  than  his  bite.  Besides,  all  empirical 
men  are  not  alike.  Some  show  evidences  of 
world-gloom  and  a  desire  to  love,  while  others 
exhibit  signs  of  not  being  able  properly  to 
receive  a  deed  of  good  intention.  These  latter 
seem  to  have  determined  upon  a  life  of  bitter 

^  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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disappointment.  They  seem  to  be  wedded  to  a 
career  of  catastrophe.  In  nothing  are  they 
to  be  more  pitied  than  in  their  free  choosing. 
But  such  are  pessimists  only  in  so  far  as  their 
forced  frivohty,  self-appreciated  dole,  or  ego- 
istic supersensitiveness  is  used  to  escape  the 
reality  of  their  condition.  They  are  on  most 
occasions  malcontents,  however,  and  seek  to 
pull  down;  because  they  cannot  build  up.  And 
they  do  suffer  and  cry  out,  but  they  are  not 
constituted  pessimists. 

The  profound  man  gives  up  trying  to  live 
closer  to  the  reality  gotten  from  experience 
as  may  his  shallower  fellow,  but  the  outcome 
is  very  different.  The  first  cries  "quits"  with 
nature,  the  second  "shame"  on  human  treat- 
ment. The  man  of  world-irreconcilability 
tries  to  control  himself  and  to  reach  at  least 
a  partial  solution.  The  other  man  lets  him- 
self loose  to  complain  and  he  dislikes  philoso- 
phic solutions. 

Antitheses  of  the  smallest  kind  are  found 
difficult  to  live  around  by  one  whose  gloom  is 
given  birth  by  his  special  circumstances.  As 
the  great  antitheses  are  not  the  ones  that  have 
caused  his  state  he  may  never  give  them  much 
consideration  although  something  deeper  than 
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personal  wrongs  does  take  possession  of  him. 
But  the  great  discrepancies  are  the  ones  that 
have  produced  the  solemn  outlook  in  the  man 
with  the  world-gloom  in  his  soul. 

The  empirical  man  fails  to  become  able  to 
overlook  the  inconsistencies  in  his  friends.  If 
he  is  not  treated  in  a  manner  that  seems  just 
to  him,  he  looks  for  a  motive.  The  motive 
for  neglect  may  be  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  the  friend  is  weighted  with  troubles  of 
his  own  and  forgets  the  show  of  courtesy  to 
other  men.  Or  perhaps  it  is  traceable  to  the 
fact  that  the  friend  is  a  little  culpably  remiss. 
But  what  of  that?  Who  can  demand  perfec- 
tion or  consistency.^  Or  who  can  demand  the 
perfection  of  all  performances? 

The  antithesis  that  the  deep  man  would 
see  here  is  that  between  intention  and  execu- 
tion. But  not  just  as  the  matter  bears  upon 
the  deeds  of  others  toward  himself.  Rather 
as  big  desires  and  small  accomplishments  con- 
cern all  humanity,  himself  included.  Eucken 
gives  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Pessimism. 
Do  not  regard  this  as  the  same  as  manfully 
striving  for  unattainable  ideals. 

The  brooding  man  must  find  something 
more   general    than    his   own    little    personal 
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wrongs,  if  he  is  to  become  a  real  pessimist  at 
all.  He  must  leave  his  own  little  surround- 
ings and  think  about  causes  of  grief.  In  the 
case  of  the  egoist  these  will  be  taken  rather  as 
personal  affronts  than  as  signs  of  the  great 
irreconcilability.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  ever  was  a  pessimist,  however 
naive,  empirical,  egoistic,  he  may  be  who  did 
not  have  some  world-gloom  at  his  heart.  He 
may  not  delve  into  the  deepest  causes  that 
suggest  irreconcilability.  Still  he  will  ponder 
on  surrounding  conditions.  The  empirical 
man  comes  to  these  broodings  after  his  lam- 
entations on  the  hardness  of  his  lot.  The 
man  with  the  true  spirit  approaches  life  on 
the  basis  of  one  who  need  not  try  it  to  find  it 
wanting.  His  reflections  are  concerning  the 
deepest  causes  of  life-despond. 

To  the  rankling  man  sufferings  may  be 
caused  by  reflections  upon  the  pleasure  of 
gossip  and  faultfinding,  the  joy  of  holding  up 
weakness  to  view,  the  desire  to  take  sides  with 
the  wrong  ones  in  a  quarrel,  the  desire  to  mis- 
interpret, the  malevolent  dehght  in  upholding 
evil  returns  for  good  deeds,  the  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  of  those  around  us,  the  fact 
that  one's  real  problem  is  not  understood  and 
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therefore  lightly  dismissed  by  others,  the  use- 
less resistance  to  one's  best  and  kindest  efforts, 
the  imperfections  of  society,  the  misuse  of 
power,  money  worship,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing recognition  for  real  worth,  the  fickleness 
in  the  devotion  of  the  masses,  the  change  that 
comes  in  the  treatment  one  receives  because 
of  loss  of  beauty,  position,  wealth,  power,  the 
constant  longing  for  the  morrow  and  the  dis- 
appointment with  what  it  brings. 

If  one  with  the  taint  masters  these,  he 
may  find  sterner  affairs  to  try  his  steel.  He 
may  still  ponder  upon  the  illusive  nature  of 
truth,  the  unattainability  of  higher  ideals,  the 
loneliness  of  existence,  the  utter  impossibility 
of  comprehending  the  problem  of  life,  the 
doubt  that  there  is  a  problem  after  all,  the 
complexity  of  human  affairs,  the  feeling  that 
people  cannot  change  for  the  better — that 
nature  holds  a  stern,  relentless  sway  over 
nurture,  that  destiny  outwits  wisdom,  pain 
predominates  pleasure,  evil  outdoes  good;  the 
crushing  evidence  of  deformity,  sickness,  de- 
pravity, criminology. 

Properly  handled,  these  would  lead  to  ir- 
reconcilability, thought  of  redemption,  an 
altruism,  gentleness  and  the  true  spirit,  but 
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the  empiricist  is  over-much  at  the  mercy  of 
his  brood-devil  and  individual  interpreta- 
tions. The  empirical  man  is  too  apt  to  cry 
out  as  one  stung.  Still  there  is  something  to 
him  after  all. 

What  has  he?  If  he  is  the  truer  man  of 
his  kind,  he  has  a  stand,  an  attitude,  a  posi- 
tion. He  has  committed  himself  to  something; 
He  started  with  good  intentions  and  perhaps 
with  a  capacity  for  happiness.  He  is  unable 
calmly  to  accept  inhuman  treatment,  and, 
although  taking  the  existence  of  evil  too  much 
as  a  personal  affront,  he  still  has  a  desire  for 
the  triumph  of  good.  He  is,  no  doubt,  rather 
a  harsh  critic,  but  the  world  has  worn  him  out. 
He  complains  too  much,  and  gives  too  much 
heed  to  small  incidents,  but  he  has  bigness  of 
purpose  that  is  not  found  everywhere. 

Often  we  wish  to  escape  his  harangues, 
but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  his  side.  He  has  taken  life  as  a 
very  serious  occupation  and  he  has  missed 
his  calling,  but  he  bears  through  it  all  a  cer- 
tain simphcity. 

This  is,  of  course,  providing  that  he  is  one 
of  the  better  kind.  In  that  case  he  is  no 
mere  poser  nor  a  man  trying  to  capitalize 
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lack  of  success.  He  is  kinder  than  his  words. 
He  is  a  poor  torn  creature  whom  ill  usage  has 
turned  in  upon  himself.  Perhaps  his  self- 
imposed  task  is  great — greater  than  his  powers 
and  he  sits  foot-sore  and  worn  by  the  wayside. 

Our  problem  is  complicated  by  the  ad- 
mission of  people  of  no  standing  at  all.  Any 
one  w^ho  is  wrecking  his  life  by  ill  choosing  is 
not  a  pessimist.  It  may  be  that  he  resents 
the  payment  of  the  price  for  misdeeds.  He 
likely  never  had  a  great  fondness  for  good  al- 
though he  may  fret  because  others  do  not 
bestow  on  him  all  that  he  could  wish.  He 
wants  not  good  done  to  him,  he  merely  wishes 
to  be  given  the  means  of  doing  as  he  pleases. 
Not  good  but  self-gratification  is  his  desire, 
and  not  woe  but  resentment  is  in  his  disap- 
pointment. He  has  ordered  his  life  amiss  and 
he  abuses  those  who  refuse  to  administer  to 
his  greed.  Call  this  impossible  being  a  pes- 
simist if  you  will,  but  classify  him  for  yourself. 
I  prefer  to  call  him  one  unborn  to  justice  and 
responsibility,  and  one  but  half -developed  with 
regard  to  most  everything.  His  last  state  is 
worse  than  his  first,  of  course,  but  you  can  lay 
that  at  the  door  neither  of  nature  nor  of  hu- 
manity.    It  seems  to  point  to  logical  order. 
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You  may  regret  the  fact  of  his  existence,  you 
may  mourn  for  him,  but  you  should  not — ^you 
dare  not  mourn  with  him. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  takes  positive 
dehght  in  scolding,  faultfinding,  belittling. 
And  also  the  stern,  forbidding  creature  whose 
aspect  seems  to  condemn  all  our  mirth. 
Childish  simplicity  is  lost,  but  manliness  is 
not  gained. 

Besides,  there  is  the  cynical  man  who  seems 
witty  and  wise  because  he  gives  sly  digs  at  life. 
He  lets  himself  out  of  blame  by  letting  exist- 
ence in.  All  who  bear  up  better  than  he,  or 
who  prate  less  are  assigned  the  fool's  role. 

"Whoe'er  at  forty  is  no  pessimist, 
Or  at  fifty  no  misanthropist 
Perhaps  is  pure  in  heart, 
But  he'll  fill  an  idiot's  grave." 

Further  complexity  arises  in  our  subject 
because  of  the  man  who  takes  woe  as  a  luxury 
— who  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  miserable; 
and  also  complexity  is  caused  by  the  man, 
usually  young,  who  adopts  Pessimism  as  a 
pose — the  pose  of  a  noble  soul. 

Eucken  says  in  his  "Fundamental  Con- 
cepts of  Modern  Philosophic  Thought:"  ^^ 

1' " Fundamental  Concepts  of  Modem  Philosophic  Thought" 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1880,  p.  292. 
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"Then,  too,  we  find  associated  with  Pessimism  sen- 
timental and  romantic  ideas,  which  Hkewise  run  back 
into  the  past.  One  revels  here  in  the  confusion  and 
incomprehensibility  of  tender  feelings,  and,  floating 
between  a  sublime  mysticism  and  a  rough  naturalism, 
makes  a  luxury  of  pain.'* 

A  silly  thing  this,  but  one  must  in  charity 
remember  as  Wm.  H.  Thompson  tells  us, 
"There  is  none  of  us  infallible,  not  even  the 
youngest." 

In  regard  to  the  poseur,  Sully  in  his 
"Pessimism,"  says: 

"Young  people,  especially,  in  a  particular  stage  of 
intellectual  development  are  very  apt  to  indulge  in  a 
thin  watery  kind  of  cynicism,  and  to  profess  a  super- 
fine disgust  for  the  rude  facts  of  life.  Such  an  attitude 
of  mind  answers  ....  to  certain  emotional  tendencies, 
while  it  has  the  further  attraction  of  being  an  imposing 
spectacle  to  duller  mortals.  It  may  be  hoped,  then, 
with  some  reason,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
nominal  pessimists  are  sincere  and  firm  believers."  ^* 

This  is  likely  but  a  stage.  The  greatest 
possible  depth  that  we  can  give  to  this  man 
is  the  sullenness  produced  by  beginning  life 
as  if  it  were  a  lark  and  subsequently  coming 

"  Pessimism,  p.  444. 
5 
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to  see  that  it  is  a  serious  matter.  The  early 
actions  of  many  indicate  vanity  and  levity. 
Again  quoting  Thompson,  this  time  in  rela- 
tion to  the  young  student,  "So  much  time  as 
he  can  spare  from  the  adornment  of  his  per- 
son, he  devotes  to  the  neglect  of  his  studies.'* 

However  we  start  and  however  much 
we  desire  to  run  the  game  to  cover,  we  find 
that  we  have  cornered  twenty  wolves  to  one 
deer. 

To  be  a  pessimist  worthy  of  the  name,  one 
must  have  a  life  that  hangs  together.  Dis- 
connected peevish  rantings,  whinings,  dis- 
content, silly  efforts  to  get  one's  own  way, 
will  not  suffice.  The  pessimist  may  rant  and 
rave  but  these  do  not  mark  his  depth.  A 
man  really  should  have  some  signification  if 
he  is  to  be  classed  with  the  sincere,  and  the 
empirical  pessimist  points  something  out  to 
us.  He  shows  us  the  torture  of  wanton  cruelty, 
of  ingratitude,  the  suffering  produced  by 
disloyalty,  meanness,  misinterpretation,  the 
misery  caused  by  the  grasping,  bloodsucking, 
human  vampires.  Truly  of  some  life-meaning  is 

**A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity.*' 
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CHAPTER  III 
DOCTRINAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  plan  here  is  not  to  build  up  a  com- 
posite or  an  abstract  doctrine  nor  yet  to  X 
bring  out  a  number  of  points  to  which  all 
pessimists  holding  a  doctrine  would  subscribe. 
It  is  rather  to  consider  some  doctrinal  atti- 
tudes which  will  bear  home  to  us  the  truth 
that  consistent  Pessimism  is  not  mere  idle  talk. 

At  some  stage  of  our  development  and  at 
some  moments  of  our  life  perhaps  all  of  us 
border  on  Pessimism,  but  we  should  neither 
flatter  ourselves  nor  yet  take  ourselves  to 
task  for  being  pessimists — we  may  not  be  at 
all.  There  are  many  very  strong  qualities 
that  may  be  lacking  in  us.  For  instance, 
though  some  forms  of  the  genuine  gloom  have 
a  decidedly  egoistic  aspect,  there  always  must  ■ 
be  found  a  very  strong  altruistic  tendency  to 
admit  one  to  the  fold.  Simple  self-pity  or 
assertive  sadness  will  not  suffice. 

The  empiricist  of  our  subject  must  be  a 
man  who  has  desired  to  hold  the  helping  hand 
of   cheer   to   his   fellow   man   and   has   been 
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brought  to  distrust  human  kind  because  of 
his  many  rebuffs.  He  has  tried  to  play  his 
part — more  than  his  part — and  has  come  to 
feel,  through  lack  of  appreciation  and  ap- 
plause, that  it  is  better  insincerely  to  under- 
play one's  role  than  it  is  sincerely  to  overplay 
it.  He  has  hoped  to  be  given  standing  be- 
cause of  his  worth  and  he  receives  either  no 
standing  or  else  standing  because  of  some 
worldly  qualities  of  which  he  is  far  from  proud. 
He  has  found  that  most  persons  are  so  cheap  to 
buy  and  so  very  dear  to  win.  He  has  been 
conscientious  and  the  mere  rich  man  with  little 
spending  appears  to  him  to  take  rank  for 
genuineness  above  himself.  His  soul  sickens, 
he  cries  out,  ''Where,  oh  where  shall  I  look 
for  peace?"    He  is  torn. 

He  is  likely  to  take  to  giving  advice  which 
he  knows  that  he,  himself,  cannot  follow.  But 
he  has  the  hope  that  the  listener  may  possess 
a  little  less  "weakness"  of  human  feeling  and 
that  he  may  be  spared  some  anguish.  Al- 
though his  railings  are  mainly  due  to  the  feel- 
ing of  discouragement,  they  possess  sincerity. 
The  true  empiricist  cannot  bring  himself  to 
administer  to  humanity  that  which  he  tells  us 
humanity  deserves.     Then,  too,  he  has  mo- 
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ments  when  his  kindher  self  prevails.  At 
such  times,  out  of  his  anguish,  comes  a  strong 
plea  for  reconciliation  of  man  to  man. 

Would  you  put  in  the  same  class  with  this 
man  the  fellow  who  has  tried  to  get  all  he  can 
out  of  the  world  and  has  not  found  people  so 
easily  duped  as  he  fancied  .^^ — the  fellow  whose 
axe  the  world  sees  no  reason  for  grinding? 

The  spiritual  pessimist,  much  more 
than  the  empiricist,  gives  us  the  vision  to  see 
that  many  come  in  the  clothing  of  bleeding 
sheep  who  inwardly  are  bitter,  ravening 
wolves.  What  care  have  unsympathetic  de- 
tractors for  the  heavy  hand  that  nature  is 
laying  upon  their  fellows?  In  whose  life  are 
they  interested  but  their  own?  They  are 
born  sad  forsooth !  They  are  born  self-seeking 
with  view  so  limited  that  they  see  little  that 
is  beyond  the  end  of  their  noses.  To  them- 
selves they  are  almost  everything.  The  world 
owes  them  a  living,  a  petting,  a  care. 

W^hat  do  they  teach  but  selfishness?  What 
is  their  thought  of  Pessimism  save  that  it  is 
cheap  and  convenient.  But  we  know  that  it  is 
very  costly  and  very  uncomfortable. 

Are  we  to  put  such  in  a  class  with  him  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  good  and  evil? 
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— with  him  who  in  this  rapidly  whiriing  transi- 
tional flood  feels  our  rude  tearing  from  our 
moorings,  the  bearing  onward,  and  in  himself 
pre-experiences  the  dash  upon  the  rocks?  He 
cries,  "The  rapids  are  before  you!  There  is 
no  place  of  safety  save  in  some  quiet  cove!" 
He  watches  the  waters  rush  madly  by,  bring- 
ing to  quiet  whom  he  can.  But  never  does  he 
feel  himself  any  too  secure.  He  knows  not 
when  he  may  be  caught  in  the  flood  again  and 
be  borne  over  the  falls  down  to  the  great  de- 
struction. Destruction  is  not,  however,  es- 
sential. There  is  an  escape  in  the  gentle 
Nirvana  or  a  great  determined  will  not  to  be. 

Suicide.'^  Not  in  suicide  is  the  end  to  be 
attained.  It  defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  is 
destruction.  It  is  the  will  to  be,  to  exist,  made 
sullen  because  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  as  it 
pleases  or  as  it  thought  that  it  could  do.  At 
the  very  least,  it  is  a  cowardly  escape  of  the 
one  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  It  is  self-murder 
and  no  murder  is  right.  There  is  no  thought 
of  the  species  in  any  act  of  murder.  It  brings 
us  no  nearer  Nirvana;  no  nearer  the  will  not 
to  be.  Suicide  is  inner  rankle  and  no  joy  of 
any  kind.  **He  in  whom  the  denial  of  will  to 
live  is  brought  about,  however  poor,  joyless. 
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and  full  of  wants  his  condition  may  be  when 
seen  from  without,  is  full  of  inner  joyousness, 
and  true  heavenly  rest.  ...  It  is  an  imper- 
turbable peace,  a  deep  repose,  an  inner 
cheerfulness."  ^ 

The  pessimist  may,  in  a  sense,  abandon 
the  problem,  but  he  does  not  turn  traitor.  He 
may  walk  from  the  battlefield,  but  he  does  not 
betray  his  cause.  Suicide  is  treachery  and 
avails  not.  I  say  this  in  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  sometimes  partially  condoned.  What 
of  that.f^  The  man  who  feels  for  his  fellows  con- 
dones that  which  he  himself  would  not  stoop 
to  do.  Schopenhauer,  for  instance,  takes  a 
somewhat  different  stand  toward  the  wretch 
brought  low  than  do  most  of  us.  But,  then, 
Schopenhauer  says  many  things  either  be- 
cause of  a  mood  or  because  he  wishes  us  to 
understand  that  his  view  of  matters  is  differ- 
ent from  the  accepted  view.  Still,  whatever 
his  grounds,  he  is  very  strong  against  suicide. 
The  despond  of  the  pessimist  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  suicide's  despond. 
The  fear  of  death  is,  indeed,  removed,  because 
death  is  not  given  so  great  an  actuality.  The 
sting  is  due  to  the  false  supposition  that  the 

*  Sully:  "Pessimism,"  p.  103.    Quoted  from  Schopenhauer. 
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ego  disappears  while  the  world  remains.  But 
the  opposite  is  rather  the  truth.  Such  is 
Schopenhauer's  view. 

The  escape  is  in  a  Nirvana  of  some  kind, 
not  in  self-murder. 

Nirvana  has  been  somewhat  loosely  used 
by  me  throughout;  as  I  employ  it  to  signify 
both  a  state  beyond  and  a  state  here.  The 
state  beyond  may  be  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness or  extinction — the  blowing  out  of  the 
candle,  or  it  may  be  a  kind  of  mild  Elysium. 
But  Nirvana  may,  in  a  sense,  be  attained 
while  here.  This,  however,  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  to  come  or  it  may  be  a  kind 
of  foretaste  of  it.  To  attain  this  earthly 
Nirvana  or  foretaste  one  must  put  from 
him  his  affections.  Max  Muller  in  speaking 
of  Buddha,  says : 

"He  proclaims  that  there  was  nothing  but  sorrow 
in  life;  that  sorrow  is  produced  by  our  affections,  that 
our  affections  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  destroy 
the  root  of  sorrow,  and  that  he  could  teach  mankind 
how  to  eradicate  all  the  affections,  all  passions,  all 
desires."  ^ 

'"Chips,"  Vol.  I,  p.  222. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  concep- 
tions of  Nirvana  are  alike.  However  some 
understanding  of  the  subject  can  be  gotten 
from  these  few  stanzas: 

"Through  seas  of  dreams  and  seas  of  phantasies, 
Through  seas  of  soHtudes  and  vacancies, 
And  through  my  Self,  the  deepest  of  the  seas, 
I  strive  to  thee,  Nirvana. 

"Oh,  long  ago  the  billow-flow  of  sense, 
Aroused  by  passion's  windy  vehemence, 
Upbore  me  out  of  depths  to  heights  intense. 
But  not  to  thee.  Nirvana. 


"And  never  a  king  but  had  some  king  above, 
And  never  a  law  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Love 
And  ever  a  fanged  snake  beneath  a  dove. 
Saw  I  on  earth,  Nirvana. 

"But  I,  with  kingship  over  kings,  am  free. 
I  love  not,  hate  not :  right  and  wrong  agree : 
And  fangs  of  snakes,  and  lures  of  doves  to  me 
Are  vain,  are  vain.  Nirvana. 

"So  by  mine  inner  contemplation  long, 
By  thoughts  that  need  no  speech  nor  oath  nor  song. 
My  spirit  soars  above  the  motley  throng 
Of  days  and  nights.  Nirvana. 
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"The  storms  of  Self  below  me  rage  and  die. 
On  the  still  bosom  of  mine  ecstasy, 
A  lotus  on  a  lake  of  balm,  I  lie 
Forever  in  Nirvana." « 

This  is  something  different  from  the  blow- 
ing out  of  the  flame,  but  it  gives  one  thought 
and  is  suggestive  of  that  state  partially  at- 
tainable here. 

However,  our  main  concern  is  not  with  the 
creeds  and  cults  of  the  East  but  with  the  doc- 
trinal points  of  the  West.  There  is  a  kind  of 
Nirvana  or  state  of  quiescence  running  through 
the  western  thought.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
Greeks  to  picture  God  in  an  unperturbed 
state  of  contemplation.  Aristotle  gives  ex- 
pression to  some  such  condition  as  the  goal. 

In  Schopenhauer  the  intellect  as  opposed 
to  the  will  must  be  cultivated.  The  thing- 
in-itself  is  in  the  will  but  quiescence,  escape 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  intellect.    He  says: 

"If  a  man  desires  to  be  absolutely  uncommon,  in 
other  words,  great,  he  should  never  allow  his  conscious- 
ness to  be  taken  possession  of  and  dominated  by  the 
movement  of  his  will,  however  much  he  may  be  solicited 
thereto.    For  example,  he  must  be  able  to  observe  that 

'  Poems  by  Sidney  Lanier.    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
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other  people  are  badly  disposed  towards  him,  without 
feeling  any  hatred  toward  them  himself;  nay,  there  is 
no  surer  sign  of  a  great  mind  than  that  it  refuses  to 
notice  annoying  and  insulting  expressions,  but  straight- 
way ascribes  them,  as  it  ascribes  countless  other  mis- 
takes, to  the  defective  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  and 
so  merely  observes  without  feeling  them.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  remark  of  Gracian,  that  nothing  is 
more  unworthy  of  a  man  than  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he 
is  one."  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  Pessimism  transports 
us  beyond  suffering  to  our  destined  end. 
Hartmann  finds  quiescence  in  the  movement 
towards  the  unconscious. 

Ultimate  Pessimism  goes  as  far  as  the 
thought  can  carry  us.  A  short  treatment  is 
all  that  we  need  to  give  it.  After  that  it  will 
be  better  for  us  not  to  consider  its  precepts  as 
part  of  the  doctrine.  Like  the  extreme  form 
of  Scepticism  it  bears  its  own  condemnation. 
"Nothing  is  true,"  says  the  extreme  sceptic. 
The  answer  of  old  was  to  the  effect  that  in  any 
case  that  statement  is  false;  for  if  something 
is  true,  the  statement  is  not  true  and  if  nothing 
is  true,  then  the  statement  is  true  and  some- 

4  "Essays,"  p.  413.    Tr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders.     A.  L.  Burt  Co., 
Pub. 
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thing  after  all  true  and  the  statement  false 
anyway. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  in  ruling 
out  of  the  discussion  the  ultimate  pessimist, 
to  say  that  he  may  have  none  of  the  virtues 
of  his  less  radical  brother.  Men  rise  above 
their  utterances  and  do  not  follow  them  to 
their  full  consequences. 

This  kind  of  Pessimism  extends  the  dire 
conception  to  its  ultimate  limiting  value.  Or, 
at  least,  that  is  its  desire.  What  feeling  state 
the  man  may  have  we  cannot  attack  nor  can 
we  argue  much  about  a  frankly  dogmatic 
utterance,  but  a  doctrine  is  supposed  to  have 
an  intellectual  value  and  we  are  free  to  use 
reason  in  regard  to  it. 

Ultimate  Pessimism  allows  no  escape. 
There  is  for  it  no  balm,  no  sanctuarv,  no 
refuge,  no  quiescence,  no  Nirvana.  We  are 
in  existence  and  death  is  no  release;  for  death 
is  not  real  but  a  mockery  like  the  rest.  There 
is  no  means  of  running  away,  no  place  to  go, 
no  sanctuary  to  enter,  no  release  at  all,  noth- 
ing whatever  to  which  to  turn.  In  the  wide 
universe  there  is  nothing  but  will  rending  itself. 
As  there  is  no  reasonableness  in  the  universe 
the  intellectual  haven  of  Schopenhauer,  the 
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Greeks  and  others  is  denied.  Science  is  power- 
less to  assuage. 

We  need  not  keep  the  curtain  up  for  long 
on  such  a  drama  where  tragedy  is  in  every 
choice  and  in  each  motion.  The  doctrine  of 
Pessimism  cannot  be  enriched  by  such  a 
rude  spectacle. 

Somebody  simply  had  to  carry  the  doctrine 
to  or  near  its  limiting  value,  and  Bahnsen  has 
about  accomplished  this.  Such  is  not  only 
giving  up  Reality:  it  is  giving  up  the  whole 
scheme.  It  throws  us  back  again  upon  ex- 
perience. It,  therefore,  takes  us  out  of  doc- 
trines and  once  more  places  us  in  the  light  of 
day.  What  we  demand  is  some  set  of  teachings 
to  help  us  to  build  a  common  world  and  we 
meet  here  merely  a  suggestion  of  an  awful 
nightmare.  Here  is  a  bogey-man  for  adults. 
To  this  state  of  affairs  one  cannot  persuade 
another:  there  is  no  possibility  of  persuasion 
left.  If  there  is  nothing  ameliorating,  then 
this  is  not  ameliorating  and  we  turn  not  to  it 
any  more  than  to  anything  else.  Of  course, 
the  ultimate  pessimist  gets  himself  in  a  state 
in  which  the  arguments  appealing  to  our  com- 
mon understanding  seem  to  beg  the  question, 
but  we  have  a  better  right  to  cry  "vicious 
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circle"  than  he.  Driesch  reminds  us  that 
**A  truth  is  either  proved  or  not  proved; 
and,  if  it  is  once  proved,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  it  further."  ^ 

Now,  I  feel  that  the  burden  of  proving  our 
kind  of  proof  useless  rests  upon  the  extreme 
pessimist.  Further,  I  believe  that  his  unmiti- 
gated position  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  be 
western  and  consistently  pessimistic  at  the 
same  time. 

With  this  explanation  suppose  we  resume 
the  argument.  If  there  is  no  reasonableness 
in  the  universe,  then  reasonableness  to  us  is 
unknown,  and  why  stay  indoors  to  reason? 
Why,  indeed,  if  intellect  avails  nothing?  And 
if  things  are  out  of  accord  and  all  co-operation 
is  banished,  how  can  we  explain  one  in  terms 
of  the  other?  Or  even  listen  to  the  testimony 
that  one  bears  against  the  other?  To  what 
court  can  the  case  be  taken  save  to  the  mind 
shut  up  within  itself  or  bruised  and  frightened 
out  of  the  state  of  cool  judgment  and  into  its 
abode  by  the  scathing  turmoil.  It  has  been 
subjected  to  experience  but  is  not  experi- 
enced. Nor  is  it  possible  to  become  experi- 
enced by  experiences.     Nothing  here  can  be 

^  The  Problem  of  Individuality,  p.  20. 
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attained  by  means  of  higher  revelation  for 
that  impHes  an  intellectual  order.  How  can 
we  even  know  we  suffer?  We  may  feel,  but 
how  can  we  prove,  even  to  ourselves,  the  rela- 
tive nature  of  our  feelings?  If  we  did  know  it, 
how  could  we  demonstrate  it  one  to  the  other? 
Furthermore,  what  is  really  implied  is  this 
absence  of  intellectual  order,  or  an  order  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  reason.  But  even  this 
does  not  prove  disorder  to  all  minds,  for  in 
the  light  of  "Creative  Evolution,"  we  see  an 
order  implied  in  disorder.^  Again  any  state- 
ment seeking  to  establish  the  absence  of  in- 
telligible order  must  either  fail  or  disprove 

*I  refer  to  this  passage  from  Bergson's  "Creative  Evolution." 
Translation  pp.  232-233,  "When  I  enter  a  room  and  pronounce  it  to 
be  'in  disorder,'  what  do  I  mean?  The  position  of  each  object  is 
explained  by  the  automatic  movements  of  the  person  who  has  slept 
in  the  room,  or  by  the  efficient  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
have  caused  each  article  of  furniture,  clothing,  etc.,  to  be  where  it 
is:  the  order,  in  the  second  sense  (inverse  order)  of  the  word,  is  per- 
fect. But  it  is  order  of  the  first  kind  that  I  am  expecting,  the  order 
that  a  methodical  person  consciously  puts  into  his  life,  the  willed 
order  and  not  the  automatic:  so  I  call  the  absence  of  this  order 
'disorder.'  At  bottom,  all  there  is  that  is  real,  perceived  and  even 
conceived,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  order,  is  the 
presence  of  the  other." 

One  is  reminded  here  of  Pope's  line  "All  discord  harmony  not 
understood."  The  ultimate  pessimist  would  have  all  order  disorder 
and  all  harmony  discord.  He  may  feel  this  but  he  cannot  establish 
it  without  an  appeal  to  order  and  harmony. 
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itself.  But  is  this  worth  pursuing  further? 
— No,  school  is  out  and  we  had  better  go 
and  play. 

There  is  an  advantage,  however,  in  having 
gone  thus  far:  We  see  that  Pessimism  can  not 
live  on  carrion.  It  cannot  grow  by  simple  de- 
struction. It  must  take  a  positive  position 
and  upbuild  its  tenets.  Moreover,  it  bears 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  the  western  pessi- 
mist, even  of  the  more  philosophic  type,  is 
apt,  at  times,  to  become  too  much  of  a  free 
lance.  What  he  needs  is  constantly  to  remind 
himself  that  he  has  comrades  in  arms  and  a 
cause  positive  to  which  to  be  loyal.  He  too 
often  is  not  satisfied  to  do  his  best  to  win  the 
day,  but  he  gives  way  to  the  desire  to  frighten 
and  to  discourage  friend  and  foe  alike. 

'  Our  pessimists,  however,  are  not  at  all 
times  striving  with  nothing  to  lose.  They  do 
build  up  doctrines  possible  to  attack,  they 
show  great  courage,  make  an  appeal.  How- 
ever much  the  individual  may  rant  at  times, 
the  doctrine  is  not  that  of  hatred.  In  it  there 
is  nothing  malicious,  malevolent,  pernicious, 
intended;  for  such  an  intention  would  be  to 
assign  it  lower  species  qualities  and  so  to  de- 
grade it.    On  the  contrary,  speculative  Pessi- 
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mism  desires  to  point  to  mankind  means  of 
escape  that  promise  some  security. 

In  art,  as  in  all  the  higher  forms  of 
pleasure,  such  a  refuge  is  found.  Here  is 
acknowledged  a  form  of  enjoyment  for  which 
the  price  of  undue  misery  need  not  be  paid. 
To  those  of  us  who  go  to  the  symphony  con- 
cert, the  opera,  the  play  or  to  the  exhibition 
of  sculpture  and  painting  as  a  light  occupa- 
tion, this  must  give  a  pause.  Such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  solemn  thinkers  should  do 
something  to  make  us  lay  aside  our  petty 
pickings  and  silly  praise.  It  should  indicate 
to  us  that  there  is  a  deeper  signification  in 
art  than  most  of  us  find.  It  should  hint  that 
it  would  be  wise  of  us  to  be  both  receptive 
and  productive  in  some  very  sincere  way.  To 
expose  to  great  renditions  of  great  composers 
merely  our  superficial  nerves  or  to  daub  paint 
on  canvas  with  the  desire  of  making  a  likeness 
or  of  being  distinctive  and  individual  will  by 
no  means  suffice. 

The  great  pessimists  speak  of  art  con- 
templation and  of  art  creation  as  an  escape 
from  ennui  and  as  an  entrance  even  into 
positive  enjoyment.  Positive  enjoyment.^ 
That  is  a  great  admission;  for  pain  is  put 
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forth  as  the  positive  state,  and  pleasure,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  the  absence  of  pain. 
Furthermore,  here,  it  is  admitted,  is  to  be 
found  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  banish- 
ment, for  the  time,  of  boredom. 

This  does  not  imply  that  artists  and  art 
lovers  are  to  lead  happy  lives.  It  is  only  in 
the  creative  or  in  the  contemplative  mood 
that  this  escape  is  to  be  looked  for.  Further- 
more, this  creation  and  this  contemplation 
are  not  mere  supercilious  states  in  which  one 
feels  vastly  superior  to  ordinary  mankind. 
They  are  marked  by  the  absence  of  assertive 
will  or  by  an  unconsciousness  behind  con- 
sciousness. 

Without  going  the  length  of  the  pessi- 
mists, we  may  admit  that  art,  in  its  perfection, 
is  a  great  unattainable  goal,  but  it  is  a  sus- 
taining ideal  and  men  need  it.  The  absence 
of  artistic  susceptibility  in  one's  mental  make- 
up marks  some  decided  defect.  Nor  is  this 
defect  to  be  glossed  over  by  learning  to  play 
difficult  compositions  in  some  glib  way  with 
understanding  lacking.  Nor,  yet  is  it  to  be 
eradicated  by  going,  on  all  possible  occasions, 
to  listen  to  the  band.  Of  course,  if  we  knew 
better  what  to  expect  from  art  and  how  to 
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receive  what  it  offers,  we  could  hope  the  better 
to  overcome  our  deficiencies.  We  could  then 
read  the  pessimists  with  more  advantage  and 
come  nearer  to  understanding  their  hope  in 
art  creation  and  art  contemplation. 

The  eastern  pessimists  are,  of  course,  re- 
ligionists. The  western  pessimists  seem  to  me  to 
be  poets  rather  than  philosophers.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  art,  in  some  cases,  gives  the  lie  to 
the  doctrine.  At  least,  in  artistic  inspirational 
moments  the  distrust  of  pleasure  is  laid  aside. 

On  our  own  part,  do  we  not  find  that  art 
softens  human  woe  to  human  understanding? 
The  eyes  that  close  upon  an  accident  are  held 
riveted  by  "Hamlet"  or  "Hedda  Gabler." 
Upon  the  stage,  even  "Ghosts"  may  be 
brought  within  the  range  both  of  acquiescence 
and  of  deep  sympathy.  The  soul  is  harrowed 
and  cries  in  anguish,  not  in  discord  with  the 
sufferers  nor  with  nature,  but  in  an  effort  to 
harmonize  and  justify  both.  And  some  re- 
conciliation goes  on  within  us  between  those 
who  pay  the  awful  price  on  the  one  hand  and 
outraged  nature  on  the  other.  This  is  art 
and  it  is  Optimism. 

Sympathy  is  needed  for  art  as  well  as  for 
rehgion.     It  is  demanded  of  the  spiritual  pes- 
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simist  in  the  West  and  of  his  brother  in  the 
East.  It  is  given  wilHngly  and  largely  by  both. 
And  the  man  brought  to  a  position  of  distrust 
and  discontent  by  sad  experience,  ever  mani- 
fests a  strong  fellow  feeling.  All  pessimists, 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  deeply  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  are  often  ready  to 
condone  and  to  forgive  personal  offenses. 
Listen  to  this  from  Schopenhauer: 

"The  conviction  that  the  world  and  man  is  some- 
thing that  had  better  not  have  been,  is  of  a  kind  to  fill 
us  with  indulgence  toward  one  another."  ^ 

In  another  place  he  says : 

"Be  tolerant:  confound  it!  it's  your  duty."^ 

It  is  somewhat  trying  to  hear  people  with- 
out art,  without  philosophy,  without  a  re- 
ligious sense,  without  sympathy,  without  ex- 
perience, without  depth,  declare  themselves 
to  be  pessimists.  Here  is  not  a  guild  to  which 
one  can  be  admitted  with  no  credentials  what- 
ever. Pessimism  does  not  go  about  seeking 
silly  converts.  It  has  a  good  word,  indeed, 
for  one  who  is  groping  in  soul  darkness,  but  it 

'  Essays,  p.  394. 

*  The  Art  of  Controversy,  p.  80.  Tr.  T.  B.  Saunders.  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co. 
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requires  qualifications  strict  of  one  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  fold.  It  makes  its  own  demands 
and  refuses  to  be  constituted  of  the  left-overs 
of  life.  Though  almost  everywhere  striving 
to  show^  men  the  way  to  escape  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  war  waged  by  the 
hostile  forces  around,  it  detests  folly  and 
shuns  fools. 

To  THE  SPECIES  Pcssimism  shows  two 
marked  attitudes.  First,  it  acknowledges  to 
the  species  a  strong  obligation.  Those  occu- 
pations that  remove  man  from  his  kind  are  to 
be  mistrusted. 

On  the  other  hand,  simple  species  qualities 
are  found  in  our  vulgar,  petty,  or  mean  ele- 
ments. One  would  find  himself  encouraged 
to  get  away  from  hatred,  selfishness,  pretence, 
small  pride,  spite,  and  encouraged  to  culti- 
vate his  larger  parts  so  that  he  may  not  exist 
as  a  mere  type.  Making  the  distinction  indi- 
cated has  this  advantage  to  one  giving  his 
position,  it  enables  him  to  say  that  any  quality 
which  he  is  advocating  is  not  of  the  elemental 
kind.  For  example  he  may  admit  that  his 
teachings  are  somewhat  egoistic  but  contend 
that  the  egoism  is  not  of  the  species  variety. 

However  this  apparent    condemnation  of 
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the  species  may  appear,  one  possessing  spirit- 
ual Pessimism  is  not  quarreling  with  his  kind. 

With  reality  is  the  quarrel.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  quarrel  is  with  matter  as 
self -existent;  if  that  were  true,  Bishop  Berkeley 
might  possibly  be  classed  as  a  pessimist. 

Reality  is  sought,  is  abandoned  or  doubted, 
or  is  modified  out  of  recognition.  Buddha  or 
the  Buddhists  doubted  its  existence.  Schopen- 
hauer found  our  "real  and  innermost  being" 
in  the  will  and  advocated  the  intellect.  Will 
gives  us  a  vivid  consciousness  of  existence, 
but  is  attended  by  pain. 

The  plan  of  our  Philosophy,  as  we  inherit 
it  through  a  long  line  from  Thales,  is  to  dig 
deep  for  reality  and  then  there  to  rest  the 
cause.  If  systems  shatter  we  feel  that  they 
have  not  had  a  real  basis.  In  common  life  we 
speak  of  real  grief,  real  joy,  real  friends,  real 
men.  We  say  that  we  have  gotten  to  rock 
bottom  implying  that  the  search  has  been 
successful  and  that  our  part  is  merely  to  live 
near  to  what  is  found.  This  is  just  where  we 
and  the  pessimists  part  company.  It  is  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  journey.  To  them 
reality  is  a  treacherous  affair.  It  is  to  be  mis- 
trusted or  avoided. 
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This  is  what  introduces  Mysticism  into 
our  subject.  Pessimism  is  very  apt  to  beUeve 
in  inner  vision  and  in  comprehension  that 
transcends  experience.  In  Metaphysics  Kant 
is  praised  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  such  opin- 
ions.   Hegel  is  condemned. 

Unity  fares  httle  better  than  reaUty.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  pessimist  to  be  a  monist 
or  even  a  dualist. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller  in  his  **  Studies  in  Human- 
ism" has  this  passage: 

"Mainlander  very  actually  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  explain  the  unity  of  the  universe  it  was  quite 
superfluous  to  assume  a  still  existing  One.  It  was  quite 
enough  to  ascribe  to  the  Many  a  common  origin,  a 
common  descent  from  the  One.  Being  a  pessimist,  he 
further  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  One  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  i.  e.y  dissolved  itself  into  a  Many,  who 
sharing  in  its  original  impulse  were  also  slowly  dying 
out,  so  that  the  aimless  misery  of  existence  would  in 
the  end  be  terminated  by  a  universal  death."  • 

This  is  no  monism  or  a  reduction  of  ex- 
istence to  one  or  one  kind  of  unity  as  mind 
or  matter.  Nor  yet  is  it  a  reduction  of  ex- 
istence to  anything  like  mind  and  matter.    It 

•  Studies  in  Humanism,  p.  272. 
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is  frankly  pluralistic.  But  frankly  or  other- 
wise Pessimism  seems  pluralistic.  It  seems 
to  suggest  not  only  many  factions  in  the  con- 
test but  several  unreconcilable  fundamental 
principals  (essences). 

Though  few  of  us  are  pessimists  most  of 
us  have  a  very  strong  element  of  Pessimism. 
This  is  found  in  our  belief  in  a  certain  kind  of 
deterioration. 

Deterioration,  as  a  feeling,  is  not  en- 
tirely dispelled  by  our  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution.  Perhaps  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  feel  that  men  were  at  one  time  perfect 
rfffM  beings  and  have  slowly  fallen  from  their  high 
^fr^i^i  estate.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  do  believe  some- 
thing like  this  and  hope  for  a  return  to  early 
*  V"^  (j  perfection.  But  in  any  case,  we  are  likely  to 
preach  deterioration  in  some  form.  We  hear 
the  father  tell  the  son  how  much  better  things 
were  in  his  own  youthful  days.  We  are  not 
even  allowed  to  have  the  winters  so  cold  as  of 
yore.  The  snow  storms  of  to-day,  we  are  told, 
are  amateur  exhibitions.  Pampered  men  of 
to-day  could  not  stand  the  climate  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  so  we  are  told.  The  senior  sees  too 
much  raw  youth  and  too  little  brawn  in  the 
incoming     freshman     class.       He     exclaims: 
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"What  are  things  coming  to!"  We  all  speak 
of  the  good  old  world  forgetting  Roger  Ba- 
con's doctrine  that  the  world  never  was  so  old 
as  it  is  now.  These  conclusions  are  natural 
enough,  but  they  are  not  safe.  Furthermore, 
they  imply  deterioration. 

Many  articles  are  written  whose  burden  is 
the  want  of  manliness,  courage,  gallantry, 
veneration,  sturdiness  in  the  youth  of  to-day. 
In  these  articles  we  are  told  that  a  generation 
ago  things  were  very  different.  The  youth  of 
to-day  will  be  writing  in  praise  of  the  day  of 
his  youth  in  a  generation  hence.  But  you 
will  say  there  is  always  sounded  a  note  of 
hope.  Alas  yes,  that  takes  us  away  from  pes- 
simists; for  they  are  apt  to  make  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  even  of  hope  itself. 

Hope  is  sung  by  our  poets  and  we  hold  it 
very  dear.  It  is  a  beacon  light  to  us.  Making 
Campbell's  line  general  we  feel  that  **Hope  is 
thy  star,  her  light  is  ever  thine."  Tennyson 
says  in  "In  Memoriam": 

"Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 
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"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

"That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shriveird  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

"Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far-off — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring." 

That  our  hopes  shall  be  doomed,  many  of 
them,  to  disappointment  we  are  well  aware. 
We  are  used  to  the  thought.  Our  powerless- 
ness  we  feel.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  next 
stanza  of  "In  Memoriam." 

"So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

But  what  we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to 
is  to  have  hope  itself  called  into  question.  We 
are  not  used  to  being  told  that  it  is  a  part  of 
our  misery  to  "trust  that  good  shall  fall"  and 
that  it  is  more  to  the  point  when  we  think  of 
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autumn  changing  to  winter  than  of  winter 
changing  to  spring.  We  are  unused  to  hearing 
that  hope  is  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse,  that  it 
is  provocative  of  pain  rather  than  productive 
of  pleasure,  that  it  helps  over-weigh  the 
dread  pan  of  the  balance,  that  it  is  an  activity 
founded  upon  illusions  bringing  misery  even 
to  the  species,  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  should  do  better  to  put  it  from  xis.  "Of 
how  many  a  man,"  cries  Schopenhauer,  "may 
it  not  be  said  that  hope  made  a  fool  of  him 
until  he  danced  into  the  arms  of  death." 

"Am  I  A  PESSIMIST?"  many  ask  them- 
selves with  a  well-marked  desire  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Of  all  philosophic  or  semi- 
philosophic  doctrines  this  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  distinction  for  the  smallest  contempla- 
tion, study,  and  responsibility.  Disjointed, 
misanthropic  utterances  are  as  far  from  Pes- 
simism as  puns  are  from  wit.  Yet  a  wit  may 
pun  and  a  pessimist  rant.  If  one  who  is  not 
at  ease  must  decide  to  be  a  pessimist  let  him 
go  through  more  doctrine,  creed,  and  Meta- 
physics than  I  have  the  space  to  give.  But 
must  he  decide.'^ — Not  unless  it  comes  to  him 
naturally.  In  which  case  he  will,  in  his  own 
right,  be  something  of  a  philosopher,  a  re- 
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ligionist,  and  a  poet.  And  if  it  is  natural,  per- 
haps there  is  no  decision  to  be  made.  Decision 
seems  most  necessary  for  the  fellow  who 
wishes  to  be  one  of  the  idle  crowd — for  him 
whose  desire  is  to  be  a  big  fish  in  a  small  pond. 
Remember  that  being  one  of  the  crowed  is  not 
the  same  as  being  one  of  the  people.  Do  not 
delude  yourself  with  trying  to  think  it  is.  A 
man  of  power  who  remains  one  of  the  people, 
knows  them,  loves  them,  and  gives  them  that 
arrest  of  judgment  that  brings  them  to  some 
realization  of  their  better  part. 

One  of  the  crowd?  If  you  are  to  be  one 
of  the  throng,  one  of  scant  responsibility,  one 
who  judges  harshly  reaching  no  conclusion  of 
any  worth,  order  your  life  to  suit  yourself 
and  take  every  disappointment  as  a  noble 
grief.  Take  every  sadness  as  a  brooding  gift, 
feed  fat  on  cultivated  sorrow,  grow  big  on  little 
cares.  Pity  yourself  and  see  yourself  larger 
than  one  possibly  can  be.  Think  people  vastly 
more  interested  in  you  than  you  ever  were  in 
them.  Do  anything  you  like  to  get  the  thrill 
of  a  noble,  disappointed  soul,  but  do  not  call 
self-magnified  sorrow,  sadness,  disappoint- 
ment by  any  larger  term. 

If  it  suits  you  to  pose  as  a  care-free  person, 
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to  fritter  away  your  time  without  regrets,  to 
relieve  yourself,  in  the  light  way,  of  obliga- 
tion, the  choice  is  yours.  So  make  it  and 
abide  by  it.  Live  on  unreal  happenings, 
titter,  laugh,  and  grow  fat.  But  remember 
that  without  deep  obligation  on  your  part 
others  must  pay  the  fiddler  for  your  silly 
dance.  Should  you  come  to  this  mode  of 
making  time  go  by,  do  not  call  yourself  by 
any  high-sounding  epithet. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  Pessimist,  go  forth  with 
flowers  in  your  basket  to  strew  the  path  of 
anyone  you  meet,  go  forth  with  a  heart  to 
love  and  a  voice  to  cheer.  Sit  long  hours  with 
worth  and  with  neglect  as  your  companions — 
one  at  either  side.  Or  else,  go  forth  with  tears 
to  shed  at  human  suffering.  Try  to  redeem 
your  fellows  and  to  banish  sickness,  age,  and 
death.  In  all  cases  put  mere  personal  escape 
as  far  from  you  as  Sidney  is  from  Hatteras. 

If  you  are  to  be  an  Optimist,  you  must  do 
no  less. 
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